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Social Forces 


A Foreword Fortnightly by the Editor 


ATLANTA AND THE NATION 


We have received the following letter: 


I have this moment read your editorial foreword in CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 
Each paragraph I read with deep satisfaction—until the one on Atlanta. That is in 
tone and spirit a profound disappointment. This seems heartless. Does the charity 
of your noble magazine (which I am sure will have great influence) end just this side of 
the color-line? 

I cannot imagine how a protest against a horrible wrong, a terrible menace, a 
national disgrace, could be phrased more tamely. It is in itself a bad symptom. 
Pray do not expose the great cause—that of Christly charity—to the mockery of seem- 
ing to “lose face’ and moral courage the instant it touches the color-line. 

Chicago, Ill. SIMEON GILBERT. 


The rebuke is just. In our desire to avoid provincialism we fell into plati- 
tudes. It was said in Atlanta in 1903 that the National Conference in its sessions 
there, might discuss any subject provided it were discussed from the national stand- 
point. In our desire to discuss the riots in Atlanta from a national rather than 
from a Northern standpoint we failed, and so far as we can discover in spite of the 
multitude of paragraphs written on the subject, others have also failed to say pre- 
cisely the right word. Certainly the senator from South Carolina has not 
said it, although there is merit in his suggestion that citizens be registered and 
a record kept of their movements as is done in European countries, provided 
of course the system be applied to all without distinction of color. The mendi- 
cancy committee of the New York Charity Organization Society, having in 
mind other conditions, made the same recommendation some years ago. But 
Senator Tillman’s defiance of Northern sentiment, although expressed in 
picturesque profanity, is injudicious. A Southern writer who is well known in the 
North and much beloved both North and South, undertook a few months ago in a 
letter to a daily newspaper to persuade his northern friends to acquiesce in the over- 
representation of the South in Congress and not to agitate for the enforcement of 
the second clause of the fourteenth amendment. That courteous and persuasive 
plea and the senator’s present fervent declarations, alike fail to rise to that national 
standpoint which was so appropriately urged upon the conference. We are far 
from denying that both the educational leader and the politician have to contend 
with real difficulites which explain their positions, so differently and each so 
characteristically expressed. There has been a great deal of officious advice and 
interference by individuals in northern states with what many others beside 
the Virginia novelist regard as “the southerner’s problem.” But it has long 
since been a national and not exclusively a southern problem. 

What we meant to say last week was that if Atlanta does not place responsi- 
bility for the recent murders and assaults and devise effective measures to 
protect the person and property of the meanest citizen she will bring inefface- 
able disgrace upon our common country. Senator Tillman may prove to be 
the social physician who can prescribe specific measures for the malady. He 
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-has shown very considerable ability amounting almost to genius in dealing with 
the liquor problem in his own state. It is encouraging that he recognizes that 
lynching is a failure. But it is difficult to recognize the physician in the disguise 
of a demagogue or a bully. We have not attempted last week or this to discuss 
the race problem. The events at Atlanta do not require it and we have just now 
no light to throw upon it. At Atlanta there was involved only the elementary 
problem by which. governors, sheriffs, mayors, police departments and citizens 
are constantly being tested in all parts of the country in a great variety of ways— 
the elementary problem of protection of life and limb. Here again, it is encourag- 
ing that there have been indictments. 


THE SCHOOL TEACHER 


A question for Dr. Elmer E. Brown, Umted States commissioner of education. 


Schools and colleges are again in the full swing of a new year. When 
once they have caught the social spirit teachers are the natural leaders in the 
social uplift. No others might be expected so consistently to advocate the 
great causes of health, sanitation, good housing, pure foods, an abundant sup- 
ply of uncontaminated water, a high standard of living, decent domestic life, 
an intelligent interest in the social welfare. 

Teachers have the best of all opportunities to be leaders in social reforms. 
They have an easy access to the confidence of parents. They have reasonable 
leisure in which to study and reflect upon abuses to be remedied, enterprises 
for the common good to be encouraged. They are committed in advance to 
disinterested public policies. They are not partizans, sectarians, schismatics, or 
scheming politicians. They are trained in the patience required for the edu- 
cation of the public to the recognition of new needs and opportunities, and are 
as a°rule in direct communication with professional acquaintances in other 
communities who are or should be at work in similar ways for the good of their 
own neighborhoods. 

Why then do they do so little? Evidently because of a lack of leadership— 
or because of bad leadership. The teachers of San Francisco had an oppor- 
tunity after the fire to make the registration of families on which constructive 
telief should be based. Some responded to the opportunity but many did not. 
They showed perhaps less public spirit on the whole than settlement workers, 
physicians, or merchants. What is even more to the point, they frequently did 
not appreciate what information was necessary for the substantial relief of 
families, or exhibit the tact and skill which might naturally have been expected » 
in obtaining such elementary information. 

In New York city a private relief society is developing facts about the 
schools which officers and teachers of the school system should have as a matter 
of course, and is turning it to the direct personal advantage of the pupils, with the 
hearty co-operation of teachers and local school boards. 

A new commissioner of education has recently been installed at Washing- 
ton. The press has commented favorably upon his qualifications. Under our 
system Dr. Brown has no extensive powers, but he has all the more a chance 
for effective leadership. Will he exercise it in the direction of enlisting the 
great army of teachers for the multifarious struggle against unnecessary death, - 
preventable disease, professional crime, degrading dependence, social injustice; 
in behalf of higher standard of living? His usefulness to the nation and 
the increased usefulness of the entire profession depend largely upon. whether 
broadly social or narrowly pedagogical questions occupy the foremost place 
in the plans of the new commissioner during his term of office. It is a unique 
opportunity for the intelligent leadership which has been by no means alto- 
gether lacking, but also by no means always at hand. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


AFiea Nothing signalizes more 
Nurse for Old cheeringly the growing hu- 
evue. : 
manity of our great pub- 
lic institutions than the step recently 
taken by the trustees of Bellevue 
Hospital in New York city. In this 
great caravansary of sickness and misery, 
where, in times past, the patients have 
been too often regarded as “cases” only, 
they have now established a nurse whose 
entire time and care is given to befriend- 
ing those about to be discharged. She 
inquires into their circumstances, finds 
out whether they have home or friends 
to return to; if necessary, secures ad- 
mission for them into some other cura- 
tive or consolatory refuge. Some are 
sent to convalescent homes, of whose ex- 
istence they themselves were unaware. 
Some are given over into the hands of 
the various relief societies. Some. are 
placed in homes for incurable or chronic 
old, or special cases. The social work 
instituted last year at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston, by Dr. Cabot 
and others gives more than local signi- 
ficance to this new New York plan. 
Perhaps no one outside a great city 
hospital quite realizes how often it may 
have happened that patients have been 
discharged—truly with the duty of the 
hospital toward them fulfilled and at an 
end, as far as the acute illness goes, 
but who turned from its gates, without 
money, home, friends, or employment. 
But this is never again to be the lot of 
the patients who leave the gray pile of 
Bellevue behind them. 


A Law For many years the theo- 
Journal en retical “freedom of con- 
Contract. tract” between employer 


and employe has been invoked by state 
and federal courts in declaring uncon- 
stitutional various laws restricting the 
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hours of labor of men and women. It 
is therefore of peculial interest to find a 
conservative law journal like Law Notes, 
which has. a large circulation among law- 
yers and carries considerable weight, de- 
voting one its editorials to a discussion of 
this fallacy. 

The editorial appears in the October 
number criticizing the opinion of the 
New York City Court of Special Ses- 
sions in the case of the people against 
Williams. It will be remembered that 
this case involves the prohibition of night 
work for women in factories. The lower 
court held the act a void interference 
with constitutional rights, consequently 
the case is now on appeal in the Supreme 
Court. 

Dealing with the principle at issue, 
Law Notes says: 


With the growing complexity of life, the 
greater stress of competition, the increas- 
ing power of capital through new combina- 
tions and the invention of new machinery, 
the individual is becoming less and _ less 
able, relying on his theoretically inalienable 
rights, to maintain himself. There is and 
there can be no real quality in respect to 
the right to contract between the individual, 
confronted with the cold alternative of labor 
or starvation, and the employer to whom it 
is a matter of comparative indifference 
whether he secures any given individual or 
not. If A will not agree to work during 
whatever hours and at whatever terms the 
factory owner chooses to offer, why B, under 
the spur of sharper need, will be glad of 
the chance. If neither will accept the of- 
fered terms to-day, a week’s time will bring 
them to their senses, and meantime the 
employer but loses a little profit. Such 
things as these the legislators see and try 
to provide against by invoking the sove- 
reignty of the state to curb the stronger 
party and to protect the weaker. Such stat- 
utes, the article concludes, should not be 
cavalierly brushed aside in the name of nat- 
ural and inalienable rights, which in this 
connection exist merely as pale and blood- 
less shades. 
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During the past seven 
=f Sch pat months nineteen stations 


for distributing modified 
and pasteurized milk have been estab- 
lished by the St. Louis Pure Milk Com- 
mission. This is the third year of the 
work begun in a small way in the sum- 
mer of 1903, when the plant was in opera- 
tion for three months. During the sec- 
ond year the laboratory was open and 
milk was distributed throughout the year 
and the success of the work of the past 
summer justifies the commission in con- 
tinuing the distribution the year round. 
The total amount expended from Feb- 
ruary 15 to September 15, 1906, was: 


OT MTIVENIC Pith ion ssegesd. oie) seca eee Soe ceil $2,918.00 
Operating expenses ............... 1,664.00 
PAV MeT Ol tits Pecke te) seenchosersearchavene eens ta anes 2,200.00 
ESC TN CN. cia) ae ao wee o's oeey een teeta be 6 1,254.00 
DP ISTGUDUtIO Met hea kolo eietels eteiohaey 650.00 
Gen’l and miscl. expenses.......... 649.00 


This makes an average of $1,300 per 
month. There was received from the 
sale of milk about $3,500 in the seven 
months and the remainder made up by 
private subscriptions and _ collections 
through local papers. 

The commission was organized by the 
St. Louis Provident Association. 


Plans of 
the Women’s 


Trade Union 
League. 


At a meeting of the New 
York executive board ct 
the Women’s Trade Union 
League, October 11, it was decided to 
adopt a general policy, and act on the 
various schemes of work in mind for the 
winter as fast as they are ready to be put 
into operation. It has been accepted that 
the league exists to help unions to help 
themselves, but it seemed well at this 
meeting to emphasize this as a_ policy 
in the form of a motion and to the end 
that it should be consistently carried out, 
it was arranged for chairmen of all trade 
committees to meet together with the 
secretary once each month. The “open 
meetings” held heretofore have been un- 
satisfactory both to members and to the 
board. The plan adopted for the future 
is to hold monthly meetings of members, 
at which reports of work will be made, 
and plans submitted by the board for the 
approval of members. The first mem- 
bers’ meeting for the coming winter will 
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be held the second Thursday in Novem- 
ber either at the Florence Building or at 
new headquarters. The present head- 
quarters have so hampered the. work of 
the league that a room committee is 
spending its time looking for new ones 
so that it will be possible to work out 
schemes the league has in mind and where 
a club atmosphere can be developed. The 
present location has seemed to stamp the 
league as an East Side organization. It 
is felt to be important to secure a location 
not connected with any definite section, 
and which is easily accessible to all parts 
of Manhattan. The organization will 
miss this winter the national secretary, 
Gertrude Barnum, who has given with . 
untiring effort two years of up-hill work 
to the New York league. Miss Barnum 
was forced to resign through illness. The 
league’s active representative this winter 
will be Helen Marot, who is a member of 
both the New York and the national ex- 
ecutive board. 


A two days’ conference on 
questions of public health 
has been arranged by the 
State Board of Health of New Jersey in 
conjunction with delegates from the vari- 
ous local boards. The conference an- 
nouncement states that: 


A Public 
Health 
Conference. 


The activity of local boards of health in 
New Jersey in the enforcement of laws and 
ordinances for the protection of the public 
health varies from zero to a high degree of 
efficiency, and but little uniformity exists in 
the measures which are employed in the dif- 
ferent sanitary districts. This great con- 
trast in the operations of the different health 
boards is partly due to the lack of opportun- 
parison of views concerning common prob- 
ity which has heretofore existed for com- 
lems with the officials of other districts. 


In April 1906, an act was passed au- 
thorizing an annual conference, and the 
first meeting under the act has been 
called at Trenton on October 19 and 20. 

The program is arranged in the form 
of a series of resolutions to be discussed 
pro and con by eminent authorities from 
every part of the state. Visits to the 
Trenton garbage crematory and the state 
laboratory of hygiene have been ar- 
ranged. 


The Illinois State Conference 


The Illinois Lhe advantages of occa- 
State sionally holding a state con- 
Conference, ws 
ference of charities and cor- 
rection in the largest city of the common- 
wealth were never shown better than in 
the case of the Illinois conference to be 
held in Chicago, October 24-26. With 
special reference to the interest of dele- 
gates from outside Chicago, the places 
for holding the sessions have been chos- 
en to include social settlements, the great 
neighborhood recreation centers which 
Chicago has located in small parks in 
working peoples neighborhoods, and the 
county institutions at Dunning which re- 
cent years have seen developed to a high 
state of efficiency. 

This opportunity for seeing places of 
philanthropic and social work in Chicago 
is greatly facilitated by the wisdom exer- 
cised in not too heavily overloading pro- 
grams. In this respect the Illinois con- 
ference could well be imitated by con- 
ferences in other states. In great con- 
trast to the protracted sessions of the re- 
cent Ohio and Indiana _ conferences, 
where five or six or eight papers were on 


the program for single morning or af- 


ternoon, the Illinois program has but two 
or three papers to a session. This per- 
mits of much more discussion—admitted- 
ly one of the most valuable features of a 
conference—and does not subject the last 
speakers on the program to the embar- 
rassment of contending against the con- 
fusions and withdrawals of the audience. 
On the other hand the audience is not 
wearied by sessions of seemingly inter- 
minable length. It is fairer to both 
speakers and audience. 

The opening meeting will be held on 
the evening of October 25 at the head- 
quarters, the Sherman House, Randolph 
and Clark streets. 


An important factor in the 
success of the State Con- 
ference of Charities and 
Correction held at Marietta, Oct. 2-5, was 
a law recently placed on the statute books 
entitling delegates to the payment of 
their expenses from the funds of the 
boards or institutions which they repre- 
sent. To secure this payment it was 
only necessary for the delegate to pro- 
cure from the secretary of the Board of 


Attendance 
at the Ohio 
Conference. 
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State Charities a certificate showing that 
they had been invited to the conference 
and had actually attended its sessions. 
The attendance of previous years was far 
surpassed, the delegates numbering nearly 
300. While the usual growth would 
account for much of the increase, there 
is no doubt that the attendance was 
greatly encouraged by the new law. 
This is a provision which other states 
might well consider. : 

Perhaps the most significant of the 
developments at this Ohio conference 
was the establishment of a new section— 
the first of its kind in any state confer- 
ence—on “Universities and Social Set- 
tlements.” Professor James E. Hag- 
gerty, of the Ohio State University is 
chairman and guiding spirit. 

The purpose of the section is to con- 
centrate thorough and scientific investi- 
gation on a very few lines with a view 
to affording bases of facts for the con- 
sideration and work of the whole confer- 
ence. To quote his own explanatory 
words: 


The college professors and instructors in 
departments of economics and sociology, 
and the settlement folk who met together, 
felt that in one respect they were in a posi- 
tion to work co-operatively.. The settlement 
people were. practically compelled to carry 
on social investigations in their communi- 
ties, and the college people ought to engage 
in them also. It was decided to confine our 
attentions for the year to the following 
lines: (1), causes of juvenile crime, and 
juvenile court problems; (2), child labor 
laws; (3), investigation of statistics of vari- 
ous states, comparing the amount and kind 
of data which different states require to be 
gathered—this with a view to getting next 
year’s state conference to urge improvement 
in Ohio laws regarding the collection of sta- 
tistics. The first two lines would make pos- 
sible co-operative work to get at the crime 
producing causes in the state, and the ex- 
tent to which children work in sweat-shops 
and mines—the effect of that labor and the 
extent to which present laws are enforced. 
The practical purpose is to formulate con- 
clusions that will be of value to the confer- 
ence in getting at the causes of dependency 
and crime. The conference could then make 
use of the data in agitation for reforms or 
in any way that might seem appropriate. It 
is expected that when any investigation has 
yielded interesting or significant results, it 
shall have a place on the conference pro- 
gram. 


128 Charities and 
The law passed at the last 

State W 
Juvenile. Ohio legislature by which 


Court System. : 
yess™ probate judges were made 


juvenile court judges in counties where 
no juvenile court already existed (all 
except the five counties in which are lo- 
cated the five large cities of Ohio), led 
to an exceptionally interesting discussion 
of juvenile court work. Hastings H. 
Hart of Chicago, secretary of the Illinois 
Children’s Home and Aid Society de- 
livered the principal address. He show- 
ed great familiarity not only with the 
Illinois juvenile court law, on which the 
Ohio statute was based, but with provis- 
ions of the Ohio law itself. He pointed 
out the urgent need, which was later 
evidenced in the discussion, for every 
judge to study the juvenile court law. 
Eloquent tribute he paid, moreover, to 
the judges who are serving on the 
juvenile bench in great cities and who, 
so far from “regretting the necessity 
of dealing with the petty crimes of kids,” 
appreciate fully the immense importance 
of the work assigned to them. 

- Lack of fatherly care was a point upon 
which much emphasis was laid by Super- 
intendent James A. Leonard, of the Ohio 
State Reformatory, in an address on the 
causes which make young men criminals. 
He declared that the male influence and 
guidance was just as essential as that of 
the mother to the proper training of the 
boy. Economic conditions which deprive 
boys of their father’s companionship 
were greatly deplored. He instanced 
the fact that farmer boys who usually 
work beside their fathers, seldom go 
wrong. Mr. Leonard also thought the 
tendency toward eliminating the male 
teacher in. the grade schools is most 
unwise. 

Alexander Johnson, who as secretary 
represented the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, spoke very ef- 
fectively of the great influence the na- 
tional and state conferences may have in 
molding public sentiment for the sup- 
port of broad preventive measures 
such as the campaign against tuberculo- 
sis and child labor, and the effort to mul- 
tiply playgrounds. While in no wise 
minimizing the value of the older forms 
of charity work with the individual, he 
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showed clearly the need for an awaken- 


ing of the whole people to the broad 


social movements of preventive philan- 
thropy. 


A clear presentation of the 


Child Labor child labor situation in 


in Ohio. 


Factory Inspector J. H. Morgan. He 
explained the need for bolstering up 


Ohio was made by State 


the present compulsory education laws 


so that they will work in harmony with 
the child labor laws and advocated also 
that Ohio apply its law to children com- 
ing in from other states to work just as 
much as to children brought up in the 
state. Enthusiastic applause greeted his 
statement of the extent to which Ohio 
child labor laws were better than West 
Virginia laws, on the restriction of night 
work and the number of hours a week, 
and on the maintenance of the law’s ap- 
plication to every child under fourteen 


ba 


years of age, regardless of whether or — 


not school is in session. Mr. Morgan 
declared that Ohio will take no backward 
step for the sake of uniformity between 
different state laws. Criticism was di- 
rected at the system whereby work cer- 
tificates are issued by school superintend- 
ents. He openly asserted that some su- 
perintendents are not without financial 
interest in mills that want child workers, 
or else have not the backbone to stand 
against similar interests on their board of 
trustees. He instanced one case in which 
the public schools of a town had actually 
been closed in order to enable a factory 
to run with child labor. The need for in- 
dustrial training in the high schools was 
emphasized as one excellent way to keep 
boys in school longer. 

Three papers along the general lines of 
city charities, by C. M. Hubbard, super- 
intendent Cincinnati Associated Chari- 
ties, on Aims of Organized Charity in a 
City; by Miss Ellen Kershaw, on The 
District Nurse; and by Judge Samuel L. 
Black, of the Columbus Tuvenile Court, 
on The Juvenile Court in Relation to City 
Problems all showed their dominant 
note to be preventive and constructive. 
Similarly, the chairman of the committee 
on extension of organized charities, 
James F. Jackson, superintendent of the 


The Illinois State Conference 


Cleveland Associated Charities, devoted 
his report to this field. 

Other interesting addresses on the long 
program were by Rev. A. G. Lohman, 
headmaster of the Cleveland Boys’ 
School; Miss B. Stanley, on the school 
work at the Girls’ Industrial Home; and 
S. J. Hathaway, who read a paper on the 
life and character of Catherine Fay, the 
founder of the first children’s home in 
Ohio, and thus a pioneer in the move- 
ment to keep children out of the poor- 
houses. 

The marvelous success attained in ed- 
ucating blind mutes was well shown by a 
blind mute boy, Leslie F. Oren, and his 
special teacher, Miss Ada Lyon. They 
accompanied Superintendent J. W. Jones, 
of the Institution for the Education of 
the Deaf and Dumb, Columbus. After 
an address by Mr. Jones, Miss Lyons 
demonstrated the attainments of the 
boy to whom she is devoting her 
life. Not only has he learned the man- 
ual language and to write correctly on a 
typewriter, but his progress toward ex- 
pressing himself in oral speech is note- 
worthy. 

The last session of the conference 
brought out a paper that exposed the 
injustices of the present law which 
allows sheriffs to receive a_ certain 
per diem amount for keeping prisoners 
in the county jails. Dr. C. S. Carr, of 
Columbus gave instance after instance 
where sheriffs kept convicted prisoners 
twenty-nine days of the thirty which 
they are allowed for turning the prisoner 
over to prison or reformatory officials to 
begin his actual sentence. The poor qual- 
ity of food provided enabled sheriffs to 
make money from this per diem allow- 
ance. Although the statements of fact by 
Dr. Carr aroused much feeling as indi- 
cated by Columbus newspapers, they were 
not successfully denied. 

The conference selected Bellefontaine 
as the place for holding the 1907 meet- 
ing, and elected the following officers: 
President, James A. Leonard, superin- 
tendent State Reformatory, Mansfield; 


_' first vice-president, Judge G. N. Tuttle. 
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Working Prisoners in the 
Open 
Samuel J. Barrows 


The article by Judge Baldwin of Con- 
necticut on Outdoor Convict Labor, 
which we print this week presents ef- 
fectively both the advantages and dis- 
advantages of working prisoners in the 
open air. In his view the former greatly 
outweigh the latter. Certainly from the 
standpoint of both health and morals the 
subject in the United States needs to be 
reconsidered. 

In the Southern states where the cli- 
mate favors such treatment prisoners can 
and are employed in the open air a large 
portion of the year. In the North not 
only climatic limitations interfere, but the 
fact that we have become wedded to the 
close system and have pushed it to un- 
reasonable extremes. Thus in some 
states prisoners are sentenced to jails for 
several months. There are no shops in 
the jails and there is no jail yard and no 
provision for work in their cells. The 
relief from this condition which might 
come from working the prisoners on 
roads is not secured because in most 
counties that is not a part of the penal 
scheme. The practice of shutting men 
up has become a tradition. It is fraught 
with great evils. Unrelieved as it is by 
exercise in the open air, it breeds tuber- 
culosis and other diseases. The moral 
effect is still worse. In few jails are 
prisoners kept in separate confinement ; in 
most of them they are allowed the freest 
association. The supposed evils which 
come from prisoners associating in labor 
out of doors are small indeed compared 
with the evils of associated idleness with- 
in doors. 

Judge Baldwin strikes at the root of 
a difficulty in saying that the out-of-door 
system cannot be well applied to common 
jails. Penologists in this country are 
practically unanimous in holding that 
jails should simply be used for those 
awaiting trial. Prisoners should be or- 
ganized and grouped on other principles 
than those determined by the geograph- 
ical boundaries of the county. The 
county system is imperfect and anti- 
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quated and ought to give place to well 
organized state administration. 

The experience of various counties in 
New York in trying to work prisoners 
on the roads confirms this conclusion. 
We have before us the Road Red Book 
of the state of New York for 1906 pre- 
pared under the direction of the state 
engineer. A chapter deals with the em- 
ployment of prisoners under sentence in 
county jails. Under the law the au- 
thorities, whether state or county, are 
required to keep prisoners at work for 
six days in the week. In three-fourths 
of the counties no attention whatever is 
paid to the legislative requirement. In 
a few counties prisoners are employed a 
portion of the time in breaking stone 
or in read. building... But -a list. of 
thirty-four counties is given in which 
no employment is furnished for prisoners 
under sentence; 897 prisoners were serv- 
ing sentence last year in these counties 
representing 280,761 days of idleness. It 
is evident on looking at the list of 
counties that the state engineer has by no 
means included all of those in which 
prisoners are idle. He rightly concludes 
that it is vastly better for the prisoners 
to be at work and especially at work in 
the open air than to be kept in idleness; 
but the difficulties under the county sys- 
tem are insuperable. 

As the penitentiaries are under county 
control, the conditions are not much het- 
ter in New York than in the jails. Mon- 
roe county, however, purchased a farm 
not far from the Rochester penitentiary 
and in the summer prisoners have been 
profitably employed upon it. 

Let the penitentiaries be taken by the 
state and used as district houses of cor- 
rection to which prisoners from sur- 
rounding counties may be sent and the 
whole subject of the industrial organi- 
zation of prisoners can be effectively dealt 
with. The question of out of door la- 
bor will then be influenced by various 
considerations. As the reformation of 
the prisoner is a great aim to be kept in 
mind, a large ‘number of young men now 
idle in jails and penitentiaries would 
receive industrial training in well-lighted 
and well-aired shops. It must not be 
forgotten that the great majority of 
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prisoners live in cities; to put them on 


the road or to breaking stones is not to 
prepare them for occupations in city life. 
Comparatively few can be diverted to 
Where, how- 
ever, as in the South, agricultural. indus- 
tries prevail, agricultural training would 
naturally go with it. For tramps .and 
vagrants out of door labor, road-making 
or work on state farms has proved ef- 
fective and weak considerations of senti- 
mentality should not interfere with it. 
Recidivists should be permanently seg- 
regated and classified with reference to 
their industrial capacity, and doubtless 
many of them could be employed. profit- 
ably in the construction of public works. 


National Tuberculosis Meetings.—Notices 
have been sent to many physicians through- 
out the United States and are appearing in 


the medical and: public press regarding an 


“American International Tuberculosis Con- 
gress’ to be held in New York city, Novem- 


ber 14 to 16 next; and also an association 


known as “The American Anti-Tuberculosis 
League”, which is to meet in Atlantic City 
next June at the time of the meeting of the 
American Medical Association. It should 
be stated that the gathering in New York 
next November and the one in Atlantic City 
next June have no connection whatever with 
the International Congress on Tuberculosis 
authorized at the last session in Paris in 
1905, which will hold its meeting in Wash- 
ington in 1908 under the auspices of the 
National Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis. 


Opening Loeb Memorial Home.—The for- 
mal opening of the Solomon and Betty Loeb 
Memorial Home for Convalescents will take 
place Saturday afternoon, Oct. 27, at Hast 
View, Westchester County, New York. A 
special train will leave New York at 12 
o’clock. 

Jewish Social Workers of New York.— 
The fall meeting of the Society for Jewish 
Social Workers of Greater New York was 
held on the evening of Uctober 11 at the 
Educational Alliance. The papers read were 
given over to different phases of the work 
of removing Jewish immigrants from the 
crowded sections of the East Side to the 
farms and smaller cities. Interest in the 
meeting was heightened by the fact that the 
exhibition of Jewish agricultural life was 
being held.in the same building. Papers 
were read by Paul Ableson of the Educa- 
tional Aliance, Elias Margiolies of the Baron 
de Hirsch Fund, Leonard G. Robinson of 
the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid 
Society, David Blaustein of the Educational 


Alliance and Max Senior, president of the,, . 


United Hebrew Charities of Cincinnati. 


Boytown As It Looked in 1904. 


An Experiment in Man Mahing 
Arthur J. Todd 


Probation Officer, San Francisco Juvenile Court 


This is the day of things social— 
socialized industry, social science, social 
reform. We witness the awakening, or 
better, the developing of a social con- 
sciousness—altruism. The result of all 
this leavening is that one man sets about 
to help another, to do things for him. 
But this very spirit of helpfulness, un- 
less guided by the divine science of com- 
mon sense, may deteriorate into the 
merest sentimentalism, wilfulness or ca- 
price. Too often another’s need is 
wrongly rated; too often over-rated; too 
often his sense of it quite neglected. 
Thus comes about the spectacle of a 
well-meant altruism degenerated into the 
most absurd egotism. 

To be of the widest help, altruism 
must be disciplined and trained. Im- 
pulse may be good and may often hit the 
mark better than organized, scientific 
charity but it is never sure; it does not 
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reason. The man who gives intelligent- 
ly, who investigates and seeks to develop 
new creative power rather than merely 
to alleviate, has more brotherly love than 
the fellow who dives deep into his pocket 
and thinks he is making people genuinely 
better and happier by giving them a good 
time once in a while, irrespective of 
whether those people are able to give 
themselves a good time. ‘The one man 
draws out self-reliance and creates solid 
social values; the other simply ministers 
to a temporary desire. The inference 
then is that we should not give to others 
things—money, social or educational ad- 
vantages, recreation—which they can 
provide for themselves. If these things 
are in reach and are not secured, the fail- 
ure to connect lies with the needy them- 
selves. The simple truth is, they lack 
initiative; they need new standards. To 
create new standards and demands it is 
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often necessary to spend money and ef- 
fort liberally but there should come a 
time when coupled with the new demand, 
is the willingness to pay for the supply 
in one way or another. Thus and thus 
only is a real demand secured and a 
healthy normal growth and progress 
maintained. 


An Outing Lt was in this spirit that 
in the Berry the idea of a self-support- 
weal ing summer camp for boys 
was conceived by the leaders of the South 
Park Boys’ Club in San Francisco some 
three years ago. We had heard for 
years the cry of orchardists for labor. 
Year after year came in reports of neg- 
lected orchards and crops gone to waste 
for want of help. The local labor unions 
- denounced the Chinese and especially the 
Japanese who flocked to the fruit-grow- 
ing sections. A great scheme to import 
ten thousand surplus farm laborers from 
eastern states fell flat. One up-to-date 
farmer seriously suggested trained 
monkeys as a solvent of the difficulty. 
And all the time thousands of school 
children were being dumped into the 


streets for the six weeks’ summer va-- 


cation. The canneries took many but 
more were left with nothing to do but 
loaf about the alleys and bait policemen. 

A happy thought came. Why not con- 
nect supply and demand? MHere were a 
lot of boys many of them members of 
the club, running loose the whole sum- 
mer long. Here also was the cry from 
the orchardists. The boys needed an 
outing, the orchardists labor. Under 
proper supervision the boys. might be- 
come an efficient labor force and secure 
at the same time a good healthy vaca- 
tion. 

Thus it was that in June, 1903, two doz- 
en boys of assorted ages, with a few tents 
and other camp equipment, a system of 
self government and a fund of queer no- 
tions about. the country, founded. Boy- 
town in.the heart of “the berry belt of 
Calitornia.” ... Here Swas~ a ‘beautiful 
wooded nook where cultivated fields 
were sharply cut off by a rugged canyon ; 
wood and water abounded; thickets of 
wild berries and hazel hedged us about. 
With great trees to climb, miles of woods 
and. hills to explore, a fine swimming 
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hole and a base-ball field, the sport side 
of camp life was assured, But sport 
and fun, though the prime object of 
the camp, were only half its life. Adam’s. 
grim sentence could not be dodged; food 
and sport must be earned. Somebody 
must pay for them. Work was needful. 
Hence half the day must be devoted to: 
work, This meant picking berries in a 
hundred-acre berry patch just across the 
fence from camp. Thirty cents was set 
as a minimum earning for a morning’s. 
work. This, it was figured, would pay 
the food expenses for the day and wouid 
leave a surplus to apply on Saturday and 
Sunday which were holidays. Loafers. 
in the morning went back to work in the 
afternoon. But half a day of honest 
work counted a full day in Boytown. 
And the result justified this assumption : 
for after six weeks, when the boys were 
returned safe and sound to their fami- 
lies, all accounts made up and bills paid, 
sixty dollars remained to be divided 
among them. 

But this money divided was but a 


- tithe of the benefit derived. There were 


lessons in order and self-restraint from 
self-government; lessons from trees and 
birds and growing fruit never to be 
found in books; best of all was the con- 
sciousness of independence, the ex- 
hilaration of self-reliance and honest 
pride in a work of self-support well 
done—-so well, indeed, that the berry 
grower invited the boys to return the 
following year in double numbers and 
as a testimonial of his good-will, sent to 
each mother a whole chest of his finest 
fruit. 


The following summer the 
crowd. returned with a 
large increase in numbers, 
better equipped in every way and Boy- 
town, 1004, was established for another 
six weeks. But this time not without 
some difficulties. Anticipating a heavy 
crop and wishing to protect himself _ 
against. the possibility of strikes, the | 
berry grower had contracted with 2 
semi-penal institution of San Francisco 
for some seventy-five boys, and with a 
tribe. of Indians for about twenty-five 
more. These with twenty-five neigh- 
bors and the Boytown contingent madé 


Boytown, 
1904. 


Tramping Among the Geysers. 


gain. 


Back to the City A 
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an available labor force of over a hun- 
dred and fifty. But the crop did not ma- 
terialize and could not have kept more 
than seventy-five “hands” busy. The 
result was irregular work, small earn- 
ings, constant little bickerings and petty 
jealousies between the different crowds 
and a first-class object lesson in the diffi- 
cult problem of penal labor in competi- 
tion with voluntary labor. 

But in spite of these adverse circum- 
stances, the camp came within a few 
dollars: of self-support. The fun side 
of Boytown was even more delightful 
than the year before. Sports were bet- 
ter organized, especially baseball. Boy- 
town defeated every team which offered 
to cross bats, taught all its citizens to 
swim, captured every hazelnut in sight 
and wound up its affairs with a hun- 
dred-mile tramping trip to the geysers 
of Sonoma county. 

Although the experience of these two 
years seemed to demonstrate that a self- 
supporting boys’ camp was not only prac- 
ticable but desirable, it was deemed nec- 
essary to give the plan another trial 
in order to assure ourselves of its ulti- 
mate success. So we determined to try 
the experiment in a somewhat different 
way. Heretofore the method had been 
half a day work, half a day play, taken 
literally. This time it should be in the 
long run half work, half play ; work three 
weeks or half the vacation, and play the 
remaining three. This was no mere ar- 
bitrary device on our part, but was sug- 
gested by the fact that the apricot sea- 
son in a certain locality lasts about three 
-weeks, while a prospective tramping trip 
would likewise consume about three 
weeks. We figured that if working half 
a day paid for the other half, working a 
whole day would pay for another; and a 
day would be a day whether first or last 
in the vacation. 


Thus Boytown, 1905, was 
located near a fine hundred 
and fifty-acre orchard in 
the foothills, almost at the heart of the 
Santa Clara Valley famous for its fruit 
the world over. This time instead of 
berry picking the boys cut apricots 
for drying. This work is eminently 
suited to children, for it brings into play 
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the “nimbleness of fingers” so much 
talked about by cotton spinners a century 
ago. The boys found it much easier 
than berry picking and more profitable. 
They worked under a great spreading oak 
or in the early morning shade of the 
orchard. Their earnings ranged from 
forty to eighty cents a day. Several of 
the larger boys who were set to picking 
apricots for a few days earned a dollar 
a day, the wage paid to men doing the 
same kind of work; and the foreman of 
the pickers’ gang declared the boys’ 
work superior to the men’s. 

To make a long story short, the work- 
ing side of the camp was an unqualified 
success. The orchardist was more than- 
satisfied; he was delighted. His crop 
was saved, while many of his neighbors 
saw theirs rotting on the ground for want 
of labor. The boys were satisfied for in 
less than three weeks they had earned 
a hundred and sixty dollars and had a 
good time besides. They soon learned 
that the apricot is a highly edible fruit 
and took on flesh rapidly as a result. 

The camp itself was not so happily 
situated as those of previous years, 
though the ample shade of a clump of 
great oaks and the fine level field sur- 
rounding gave the proper pastoral back- 
ground to the little village. The chief 
difficulty was the lack of a swimming 
hole. This was in part replaced by an 
impromptu open-air shower bath, rigged 
up out of garden hose and a baking 
powder can under the frame of a huge 
water tank, 


The daily round of camp 
life was overflowing with 
interest. For three weeks 
a regular program was carried out. Up 
in the morning at five, the boys dressed, 
breakfasted, had their tents in order and 
camp work done long before they or-- 
dinarily crawled out of their city beds. 
Then with a whistle or song they ran 
across fields to the orchard. Here by | 
dint of urging, quiet help, often stiff re- 
buke, still more often by picturing the | 
glories of three weeks of play after the 
weeks of toil, they put in, on an average, 
eight pretty faithful hours at the -fruit. 
After work, a shower, a good dinner, 
baseball, “cops and robbers” or some | 
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other lively game, a rousing campfire 
seasoned with a chapter or two from 
Stevenson’s Kidnapped, a bit of singing 
perhaps, and a reluctant procession 
trudged off to bed. The bugle which 
sent taps echoing through the hills sang 
good-night alike to boys and neighbors. 

Three weeks passed quickly, too 
quickly for some of the boys. On the 
last morning when the village was dis- 
mantled, everything packed away and 
Boytown only a bit of history, the hi- 
larity was unbounded. For then the boys 
learned that they had earned their way 
and had a surplus big enough to carry 
them to the land of promise—Yosemite 
Valley. With becoming pride they re- 
ceived an invitation to return next year 
fifty strong instead of eighteen; and 
many accepted on the spot. The or- 


chardist offered to turn over his whole 
crop, picking, cutting and all to the 
boys if they would come again. Further, 
he promised to pipe water to their camp 
site, to furnish camp equipment and 
best of all, to make a swimming pool. 


Marching Into the Promised Land. 
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Amid all these pleasant as- 
surances of confidence and 
good will the crowd began 
its long journey into the High Sierras. 
In return for some hand-bill distribution 
and other advertising done by the boys, 
the Santa Fe Railroad carried the whole 
party from San Francisco to Merced, 
about 150 miles by train; thence fifty 
miles to Coulterville by stage. Thus at 
one leap was cleared the sweltering, mo- 
notonous San Joaquin Valley. At Coul- 
terville all shouldered blankets and 
marched the remaining fifty miles. Two 
frying pans, a coffee pot, a water bucket, 
spoon, toasting fork and small axe com- 
prised the camp outfit. For want of a 
donkey they were carried by the oldest 
boys. Each person fastened a cup and 
spoon to his blanket. These kept up a 
merry jingle on the march. A _ two- 
pound bag of “rations”’—corn meal, rice, 
coffee, sugar, etc.—completed each boy’s 
outfit. 

Marching days were full days. Re- 
veille at three A. M., a snack of some 
sort taken standing, and the march be- 
gan. After eight miles or so a halt for 
breakfast; a shorter tramp, then lunch 
and a rest during the heat of the day, 
and a few miles late in the afternoon to 
get up an appetite for supper—probably 
an umnecessary precaution. Then a 


Tramping 
in the 
Sierras. 


-sound sleep. in the forest or out in the 


open with the great round moon staring 
for hours. 

Three days’ tramp landed us in the 
Valley. Then followed eight grand 
days of climbing trails, swimming in the 
pure snow water of the Merced, hunt- 
ing wild berries and roaming about as. 
did old Yosemite braves half a century 
ago. In short, for a week the boys saw 
and enjoyed some of the very best the 
world has to give, then turned homeward. 
What wonder. that after such scenery, 
such air, such water, such lusty marching, 
they arrived home safe and sound, with 
a tremendous physical impulse ‘and a 
fund of healthy, lively experiences which 
a long, long life will not exhaust. 

Not to be overlooked is the fact that 
after every bill was paid a few dollars 
remained and was turned over to the 
club to be used in replenishing the camp. 
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equipment. Thus every cent for this 
year’s summer camp was earned squarely 
and honestly by the boys themselves. 
Good hard work had obviated borrowing 
or begging. 


Hardly had the boys re- 
turned from their third 
year’s trip when they be- 
gan looking forward to the next. Plans 
were being prepared for the fourth sum- 
mer outing when suddenly the fire and 
earthquake of April 18 came along and 
swept everything before it. The settle- 
ment building of which a part was de- 
voted to the boys’ club, was totally de- 
stroyed with all its contents. All the 
equipment of the club, including every 
stick of gymnasium apparatus, all the 
past records of the camp with their 
pictures and souvenirs which had been 
so carefully collected, went up in smoke 
the first day of the fire. Such was the 
untoward beginning of what proved to 
be a most successful summer. Four 
days after the fire subsided Dane Cool- 
idge, who had been placed in charge of 
the club, rallied his scattered forces which 
were dispersed through the various ref- 
ugee camps in the city, gathered a 
small nucleus and took them to Palo 
Alto, the university town about thirty 
miles below San Francisco. This little 
town suffered even more from the earth- 
quake than did San Francisco, and as a 
result thousands of brick lay in heaps 
and only needed scraping and cleaning 
to be ready for use again. Certain parts 
of the fruit crop were a failure. Brick- 
cleaning then, instead of fruit picking, 
became the employment of Boytown 
1906. 

A new camp equipment was provided 
for about $300. A pleasant site under 
big spreading oak trees had been pre- 
pared for refugees from San Francisco, 
but they failed to materialize and the 
camp was given over to the boys and Mr. 
Coolidge. “A nearby swimming hole 
supplied the essential sport. From time 
to time reinforcements of boys came 
down from the city, consequently the 
numbers in camp varied, but averaged 
seventeen. Five hours was the ordinary 
working day, which began at eight 
o'clock and halted at noon; at that time 
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the whole company went swimming un- 
til four and then came back and worked 
for an hour or two in the evening. Sev- 
eral contracts were secured for cleaning 
bricks at $3.50 per thousand. At this 
rate the average earnings of each boy 
were from 75 cents to $1.00 per day, 
though some made from $1.50 to $2.00. 
In the three months they were in camp 
the boys together cleared about $400.00— 
pretty good work for a little gang of fel- 
lows ranging from eight to fifteen years 
old. 

This year’s camp continued the good 
record made in past years, not only for 
faithful work but for orderliness and good 
behavior and also for freedom from 
sickness. The camp was a Godsend to 
the boys who were fortunate enough to 
be numbered among its members, as the 
parents of every one lost their all in the 
fire. In the big city there was little 
left but tangled ruins, heaps of ashes, 
disorganized schools and vagabondage. 
Here in camp as in previous years was 
steady, regular work combined with 
free, out-door life and plenty of 
active, wholesome recreation all under 
wise intelligent supervision. 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances which might easily have put 
a premium on idleness and lulled the 
boys (as it did many grown-ups), into 
the belief that because charitable people 
had contributed liberally for the relief of 
stricken San Francisco, that it was their 
privilege to take it easy and accept all 
the relief they could lay hands on-—in 
spite of all this there was no loss of the 
fine, manly, independent spirit which had 
characterized the boys in their previous 
camping expeditions. 

It is a great pity that only about thirty 
boys availed themselves of this opportu- 
nity—only thirty out of thousands. Yet 
the fact remains that in spite of calamity, 
in the face of losses, with the earth 
trembling and uncertain beneath, before 
the ruins were cold, and with the smell 
of smoke still in their clothes, these thirty 
boys carried through to a successful end 
their fourth year’s summer camp and 
demonstrated beyond all cavil or ques- 
tion that the self eEppe nS <amnp is 
practicable. 


Outdoor Convict Labor 


It has been suggested that this plan of 
self-support sacrifices too much. But does 
it? In four years we have seen no boy 
sacrificed or even worked to a point 
where his capacity was taxed. In many 
cases boys have not been allowed to work 
as hard as they wished, since the object 
has never been to make money. On the 
other hand, genuine loafing was easily 
detected and stringently remedied. The 
whole business was purely voluntary. If 
a boy was dissatisfied he was at liberty 
to leave, and knew it. But last year not 
a single boy was sent home or wanted to 
go. The boys always had an abounding 
surplus of energy which threw itself into 
games and sports. Furthermore, many 
of the same boys have been citizens of 
Boytown nearly every summer since its 
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inception. These facts show clearly the 
boys’ attitude. Boys are by no means 
fatuous. Self-interest dominates them. 
If they had found the strain of self-sup- 
port too severe they would not have 
tried it a second, to say nothing of a third 
time. 

What then was sacrificed ? 
sports? No. 


Outdoor 
Knowledge of the coun- 
try? No. Self-respect? No. An art- 
istic camp? Possibly. A life of de- 
pendence? Most certainly. 

The idea of self-support might well be 
a little closer applied to many of our 
fresh-air and outdoor schemes. Fewer 
people might take advantage of them, it 
is true; and out-of-door life is good. 
But some things are better. Self-respect 
is finer than fresh air. 


Outdoor Convict Labor 


Simeon E. Baldwin 


Justice Supreme Court, Connecticut 


The Southern states at one point have 
mastered the Negro question. It is that 
of dealing with the Negroconvicts. This 
Negro convict knows how to do field la- 
bor on a plantation and he generally 
knows how to do nothing else. They have 
therefore put him to work in the fields 
and of late years largely on plantations 
owned and managed by the state. There, 
under healthful conditions, he earns 
his board and a good deal moré—enough 
in fact in a few years to pay what the 
plantation cost and add it to the public 
assets. 

The convicts in the South are almost 
all Negroes. There are seldom more 
whites in the penitentiary than can be 
employed with advantage in mechanical 
or clerical work. 

The early experiments of this nature 
gave outdoor convict labor a bad name 
in the South. The convicts were farmed 
out to contractors who abused them and 
the work was of a kind that gave good 
opportunities for such abuse. Now the 
contract system has been replaced in the 
main by state control, and the work done 
is largely agricultural. 

May not the Northern states profit by 
the example thus set? 


A considerable proportion of all con- 
victs in all state prisons are accustomed 
to field labor or capable of being taught 
to perform it without detriment to their 
health. The northern season for active 
farming operations lasts on the average 
for six or eight months of the year. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the year certain 
important work like building or repairing 
fences and cutting wood can still be done 
on farms and public works of one kind 
or another can be constructed. -There 
are few days in most of the northern 
states too cold to allow a mason to per- 
porm some work. 


In Europe resort has been 


Out of . 
Door Labor frequently made by prison 
in Farope. - authorities to — outdoor 


labor in winter. In 1892 Hungary de- 
sired to divert the waters of the river 
Drave in. Carinthia, by tunnelling a 
mountain. The locality was subject to 
severe snow storms and intense cold. A 
hundred and eighty convicts, under six- 
teen guards, were set to work in October 
to build wooden huts for themselves at 
the mouth of the proposed tunnel. This 
accomplished, they began the work of ex- 
cavation and by March it was successfully 
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finished. Russia used convict labor to a 
great extent on the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way. The men worked in companies of 
a hundred, each under five guards. None 
escaped. Winter itself, with its rigors, 
is in a cold climate and the open coun- 
try, a protection against escape. France 
has been building a new prison at Caen 
with the labor of convicts from Beau- 
lieu. In Italy, an agricultural country 
where half the prisoners are country bred, 
out-door farm labor and labor on outside 
public works have been a common em- 
ployment for convicts for many years. 
The health of the men thus employed has 
been found to be far better than when 
kept within prison walls. Tuberculosis, 
scrofula and anemia are now rare in her 
penitentiaries; formerly they were com- 
mon. Since 1904 Italy requires that 
long-term convicts be employed outside 
of the prison walls. It keeps them from 
desperation and insanity. 

Outdoor work is wholesome for tramps. 
They can handle a pick and shovel, little 
as they like it; and they prefer it to 
inside work. Such farm colonies as one 
finds in Holland and Belgium become 
almost attractive to those who are com- 
mitted. In the Veenhutzen colony nine- 
tenths of the prisoners are convicted on 
some such charge as vagrancy, because 
they want just such a shelter and are wil- 
ling to do the kind of work required. A 
small rate of pay is given and earned. 
Men over forty, not trained to farming, 
are generally given other kinds of labor. 
At Merxplas in Belgium is a farm colony 
with nearly 5,000 convicts. Very few 
are kept at inside employments who are 
able to work outdoors. The colony is 
neither walled nor stockaded. There is 
a guard of 150 soldiers. Here also a 
small payment is allowed to the men, part 
given to them as soon as earned and the 
rest at their discharge. 


The criminal’s exposure 

Obictone: to public shame is one of 
the objections offered to 

enforced labor out of doors. Every con- 
viction for a crime meriting imprison- 
ment is matter both of public notoriety 
and public shame. The punishment is 
not to be lightly inflicted. Few men who 
have suffered it have ever thoroughly 
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lived such a punishment down and estab- 
lished again themselves in the good opin- 
ion of the community in which the wrong 
was done. 

If the labor required be within prison 
bounds (as on a stockaded farm) there is 
no need to expose the convict to the gaze 
of any not connected with the prison man- 
agement. Under these conditions there 
is no opportunity for added shame. 
Farms that have been allowed to run 
down could be cheaply purchased and 
improvements could be made which 
would be permanent. Wet land could be 
drained and dry land irrigated; fences 
built; hedges set out; and timber trees 
planted. A tract thus reclaimed and ad- 
vanced in value could readily be sold 
and the process repeated indefinitely. It 
is true a scheme of this nature requires 
the investment by the government of a 
considerable capital but if wisely con- 
ducted the money will be repaid with 
interest. 


It is less costly at the outset to employ 
convicts on building or repairing high- ° 
ways, canals, railroads, or other public 
works. Here unquestionably there are 
fresh occasions for shame and mortifi- 
cation to any prisoner who has endeavor- 
ed to preserve his self-respect. He may 
be casually met by old acquaintances by 
whom his appearance under such sur- 
roundings will not soon be forgotten. 

To a large part of the prisoners any 
feeling of shame will always be unknown. 
They have cast in their lot with the work- 
ers of evil and only dread recognition 
by others because it may increase the 
chances of detection when they are dis- 
charged and begin to commit new crimes. 

To those who are differently moulded 
and have some hope of redeeming them- 
selves by a better life, it would be en- 
tirely practicable to grant liberty to 
wear a half-mask or domino. This, 
while not greatly impairing their effici- 
enry, would prevent any former acquain- 
tance from observing their presence in 
the convict gang. Permission to wear 
a domino might be made a privilege con- 
ditioned on good behavior, to those 
recommended by the chaplain or some 
other court or prison authority. The 
government could well afford to lose the 
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full benefit of the services of such men, 
in sharing their own hope of ultimate re- 
turn to good citizenship. 


Dangers _ It is further urged by op- 
from D 
“Companion- ponents of the out of door 
ships. 


plan that the convict en- 
gaged in labor on a farm or upon public 
works will be forced to mingle with 
degrading companions. While the ex- 
posure to such surroundings is greater in 
the farm colony and the opportunity on 
the part of the guards to prevent debas- 
ing conversation and communication 
less, are there not compensating ad- 
vantages ? 

The man who works out in the open 
has one companion at his hand that rings 
true—nature. There is something up- 
lifting as well as vivifying in the mere 
sight of sun and sky, and wood and field. 
A man of the humblest capacity and the 
basest disposition cannot be insensible 
to the largeness of the world around 
him, and to his own individual insignifi- 
cance in this great realm reaching out 
to the stars of night. Confined within 
walls and laboring in a prison work- 
room, he may almost forget that he is a 
man. Not so with the earth under his 
feet, the free air stirring about him and 
the open skies above. 

The objection to degrading compan- 
ionship is certainly one that can be mini- 
mized by a proper administration. The 
prisoners can be marched to their bar- 
racks at dark, and with sufficient and 
faithful guards any communication be- 
tween them can be prevented. The vilest 
class can be kept in the prison, and every 
instance of evil communication on the 
part of those employed outside can be 
punished by a return to prison work. 

The criminal sent to outdoor labor 
is often more exposed to abuse and op- 
pression from those who direct the work, 
than if he were working within the 
prison walls. Blows may be given or 
insulting language used by a guard when 
but one or two are present to observe, 
as must often be the case in farm labor. 

The remedy for such abuse is simple; 

1The personal objection under consideration can 
also always be met, as in the penal code of 
Prussia (paragraph 16), by providing that no 


convict shall be put at labor outside the prison 
“ without his own consent, 
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to employ humane guards and the ob- 
jection is substantial only when the con- 
vict’s time is let out to a private employ- 
er 
It is true that under any conceivable 
system of administration, the chances of 
a prisoner’s escape are greater if he is 
employed outside the prison. The first 
step towards liberty has already been 
taken. But in furnishing convicts with 
a peculiar style of dress an admissible 
and generally effective means of prevent- 
ing escape or securing recapture has 
been found. No violence is here offerea 
to the person. 

A further safeguard is added if the 
farm colony is situated at some distance 
from railroads or waterways. 

It may be said that outdoor labor 
creates unfair competition with the labor 
of ordinary citizens. This exception may 
equally be taken to every form of convict 
labor. It proves too much. 

Undoubtedly the state should endeavor 
not to undersell and ruin the free laborer 
in order to save the criminal. It is less 
difficult to avoid competition with the 
ordinary workman when convicts are put 
at outside labor, than if they are taught 
a trade that they may follow in jail. The 
market for any manufactured article is 
largely local. There is a fashion which 
controls its sale and limits the number of 
purchasers. But the products of the 
earth are for men of every kind and de- 
gree. The overplus of one land finds 
consumers in another. The field of the 
agriculturist is the world. 

It is also true, if the farm is public, as 
it should be, that a considerable part of 
the products are used by the convicts 
themselves. 


Great caution must cer- 
tainly be observed in as- 
signing convicts to labor 
on public works. They must not be put 
in close contact with free citizens. This 
is one of the abuses which has brought 
obloquy upon the system. It should 
never be tolerated and is expressly for- 
bidden by the penal code of imperial 
Germany. Convicts must not be placed 
on a city street where, if they should at- 
tempt to escape, a shot from the guard 
might strike a bystander. Proprieties of 


Convicts 
and Public 
Works. 
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time and place must be made the subject 
of the closest care. 

No sudden or total change from in- 
door to out-door labor is to be recom- 
mended. Great investments have been 
made in prisons and in indoor industries 
which are not to be lightly disregarded. 
Public sentiment changes slowly and 
needs education on the subject. 

Nor can the outdoor system be made 
the rule in county and city jails. It is 
ordinarily ill suited to men sentenced to 
an imprisonment of only a few days or 
weeks. The discipline of a state peni- 
tentiary or reformatory cannot be ex- 
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pected in a local jail, with its heterogenous 
and shifting population, incapable of real 
classification. The outdoor employ- 
ment of the “trusties,” or of those near- 
ing the term of their sentence is common 
now. It will be enough to strive for, if 
this practice can be somewhat extended 
without jeopardizing the safety of the 
prisoners, and also without using their 
labor for the personal profit of those in 
authority.* 


1free use has been made in the preparation 
of this article of two reports, one made by the 
author to the Congrés Pénitentiarie International 
of 1905, and the other of a committee of which 
he was a member to the National Prison Asso- 
ciation Congress of 1906. 


Scotoic Labor, or Labor in the Dark 
William B. Wait 


Principal Emeritus, The New York Institution for the Blind 


In February, 1906, a special number 
of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS was 
devoted to the question of the employ- 
ment of people who are unemployed be- 
cause of disability arising from infirmi- 
ties of various kinds, and particularly to 
that worthy portion of the community 
who must labor in darkness because of 
the loss of sight. 

The official reports and the other arti- 
cles comprised in the symposium on the 
employment of the adult blind have been 
prepared with such evident purpose and 
great care that they not only merit con- 
sideration, but give assurance that their 
study will lead to some important and 
determinate conclusions. The consider- 
ation of the subject at this time there- 
fore will be based upon views presented 
in the symposium articles. 

The problem presented is that of de- 
termining the economic efficiency of sev- 
eral thousands of our adult population. 
They are scattered throughout the state, 
distributed all along the line of life with 
numbers increasing in the higher dec- 
ades, rich and poor, educated and illiter- 
ate, exhibiting every condition of mental 
and bodily health. We will be greatly 
assisted in our study if we keep in mind 
that the question is the economic, com- 
mercial practicability of working in 
darkness and not the question of the de- 
sirability of employment for the adult 
blind. 


Describing the consequences of blind- 
ness and the condition of the adult blind, 
Dr. F. Park Lewis writes as follows: 


He has always depended upon his eyes 
to guide his every movement; and when he 
finds that sight is gone, there comes a sense 
of utter helplessness. His usual movements 
are imperfectly co-ordinated and his attitude 
and gait take on an exaggerated awkward- 
ness. In the manual laborer, the brain ac- 
tion is not usually rapid. The routine rhus- 
cular movements under the guidance of the 
eyes have become largely automatic. When 
one element of the associated functions is 
taken away the movement of all becomes 
hesitant and uncertain. Then rapidly fol- 
lows loss of self-confidence. The man can no 
longer do the simple things that he had all 
of his life done, although sight is not re- 
quired to do them. He cannot walk freely 
and rapidly on an unobstructed surface, al- 
though he is assured that he may do so 
without danger. He must be readjusted to 
the altered position in the world in which he 
finds himself. It is the critical period in his 
new life. He must be taught to believe in 
himself. He must find himself. Page 607. 

The blind of the state are in general very 
poor. At least sixty-five per cent of them 
are too old to acquire and to follow an in- 
dustrial occupation, while another and un- 
known proportion of them are physically or 
mentally unsound. 


It is not necessary to amplify upon 
statements made by painstaking in- 
quirers into the condition of the adult 
blind, for they sufficiently emphasize the 
fact that an adult person who loses his 
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sight is by that deprivation at once dis- 
abled, rendered infirm, and put out of 
relation with all the ordinary operations 
of economic activity. 


There can be no doubt but 
that the work of the hands, 
in one form or another, is 
the basis of the economic efficiency of 
the great mass of the population, and the 
articles on the adult blind show that the 
writers with great unanimity regard 
hand work as being the means of restor- 
ing the adult blind to economic efficiency 
and self-dependence, 

This will be made clear by the fol- 
lowing extracts: 

It is a measure, therefore, of financial wis- 
dom on the part of the state to give him the 
little help now, in order that it may not be 
obliged to give him the greater help through 
his whole life long. Page 608. 


With all the deductions that have been 
previously made there are still very many 
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adult blind men and women who are capable © 


of being taught and of following some indus- 
trial training for whom suitable provisions 
should be made. Page 622. 

It soon became apparent that, in order to 
insure success, only articles made by hand 
and in the manufacture of which no machin- 
ery could take the place of hand work could 
be considered in our new venture. Page 629. 


4 

So far then it is clear that the sym- 
posium articles intend to establish two 
points: First, that a large majority of 
the adult blind are not in adjustment 
with economic conditions, and second, 
that a restoration of practical relations 
will be secured by the establishment of 
trade schools and of factories. 

If it be proposed to establish one or 
more trade schools and factories, it is 
important to know how many persons 
are to be instructed and employed. This 
is a matter of large importance, for if 
the state or a city is to maintain this 
work, it would be unjust to provide 
such meager facilities that only part of 
the eligible number could be instructed 
or employed. 

Moreover, the proper aim and essen- 
tial result must be a finished product. 
Here, as elsewhere, division of labor 
must be practised in each branch so that 
any finished product will represent the 
work of two or more persons. If, there- 
fore, such a school is established upon 
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an insufficient, petty basis, its benefits 
cannot be impartially extended nor can 
its work be fully efficient. This ques- 
tion of numbers, however, is of local 
interest, and will be considered only 
with reference to the state of New York. 
Our data will be furnished by the 
United States Census of 1900, by the 
report of the New York State Commis- 
sion on the Adult Blind, and other reli- 
able sources. 


Having in mind that the 
object in view is educa- 
tional, the membership of 
the trade school will be called appren- 
tices. To ascertain the number of eli- 
gible apprentices in the whole blind pop- 
ulation, we will proceed by exclusion. 
As adults only are being considered, all 
under the age of twenty-one, numbering 
584, must be deducted. Next comes that 
considerable group of efficient people of 
whom O. H. Burritt speaks as being, 
“even under present conditions, usefully 
employed”, the number of whom he es- 
timates to be 750. 

The largest and if possible the most 
pathetic group of all comprises those 
who are too old, or who by reason of 
mental or bodily unsoundness, cannot 
learn and follow a trade. The Com- 
mission states that 

At least sixty-five per cent of them are too 
old to acquire and to follow an industrial 
occupation, while another and unknown pro- 


portion of them are physically or mentally 
unsound. 


Number of 
Eligible 
Apprentices. 


This sixty-five per cent numbers 3,905, 
and the unenumerated number of those 
mentally or physically unsound may be 
safely taken by estimation as 300. 

Stated in tabular form, the result is as 
follows: 


Total blind population, 1900........ 6,008 
Less number of school age, 9.75%. 584 
Less number usefully employed..... 750 1,334 
Number remaining......... 4,674 
Less number too old, 65%.........- ,905 
Less number physically and mentally ” 
MATUSONITC dune cect ensestela stbyy sisieiecetsrs (eles 0 4,205 
The number available for trade 
schools and factories .......... 469 


At this point, it will be interesting to 
inquire as to the probable domicile of 
these available apprentices and workers. 
From information recently furnished me 
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by every almshouse in the state, by five 
“homes” and one “working home,” it 
appears that, at the beginning of 1906, 
the number of blind resident in these 
places was as follows: 


Connected with “working homes” ....... 28. 
Resident in “homes” .......0.seeececoes 125. 
Resident in almshouses ..........-+-ee- 348. 

501. 


The information at hand indicates that 
of this number probably 453 are in the 
group classed as “too old,” and physical- 
ly or mentally unable to acquire and to 
follow a trade, so that this group of 501 
persons will contribute only fifty-three 
apprentices and workmen. From this it 
appears that of the 469 apprentices and 
workmen, 413 are living with friends in 
their several communities. 

These figures are based on the census 
of 1900, since which time the population 
has risen from 7,268,894 to 8,066,672. 
At the same rate of increase for the 
adult blind, the number now available 
as trade school apprentices and as fac- 
tory workmen is about 525. O. H. 
Burritt, however, of the New York State 
Commission, estimates the number to be 
75°. 

Whatever the number of adult persons 
in the group may be, it has been assum- 
ed that their economic efficiency as hand 
workers, of which they have been de- 
prived by loss of sight, can be restored 
to them by a course of training in an 
industrial or trade school. 

The Massachusetts State Commission 
on the Adult Blind makes this as its 
fourth recommendation: 

That the board shall be empowered to es- 
tablish and manage a system of industrial 
schools and workshops for the purpose of 
affording suitable blind persons instruction 


and work in the lines of industry most 
adapted to their needs. 


The 
says: 

With all the deductions that have been 
previously made there are still very many 
adult blind men and women who are capable 
of being taught and of following some indus- 
trial training for whom suitable provisions 
should be made. 


New York State Commission 


Assuming that a trade school is to 
be established, courses of training will 
be determined by the trades to be taught. 
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As to the suitability of certain trades, the 
symposium writers suggest willow work, 
hand loom, mats and rugs, mattress, net 
and broom making. Other . branches 
such as knitting, crocheting, sewing by 
hand and machine, cooking, cane-seat- 
ing, which unite mental discipline with 
manual skill, and are specially useful in 
a course of manual training for the 
young, cannot be regarded as trades. 
No consideration need be here given to 
the courses of training and it is granted 
that they will be adequate in every par- 
ticular. 


Employment The trade school presup- 

in e 

the Trade poses and prepares for in- 
School. 


dustrial employment of the 
adult blind, and having received the full 
benefits of training at a trade school 
with the avowed purpose of restoring 
its graduates to the class of efficient 
bread winners, they will as a logical se- 
quence expect that they will be given 
employment either in an individual or 
in a collective capacity. Unless this re- 
sult follows, the prime reason for the 
existence of the trade school fails. 

The group in question comprises men 
and women, the majority being men. As 
women are more circumscribed in rela- 
tion to the activities and possibilities of 
employment than men, only men will be 
here considered as being the workers. 
This will avoid unlike factors, while 
any conclusion reached will be as true 
for the women as for the men. 

Among the graduates of the trade 
school will occasionally be one who has 
energy, tact, and address; a faculty for 
making and executing plans, aptness in 
buying and selling, in giving credits, in 
making collections; in short one who 
possesses that combination of natural 
and acquired powers that constitute a 
business man. This most desirable class 
of trade school graduates will be very 
small, but as their economic efficiency 
has an intellectual rather than a manual 
basis, they form a group apart from 
those under consideration. 

It appears to be the opinion of the 
Massachusetts and the New York state 
commissions that owing to lack of in- 
itiative and of capital, and to other 
causes the trade school graduates will 
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not be able either to create or to secure 
stated employment by their own efforts, 
and hence it will be necessary to provide 
employment either through private or 
through public agencies. The commis- 
sions, however, are not in entire accord; 
for while they agree that these trade 
schools should be maintained by the 
state and be under state management, 
they differ as to the treatment of the 
employment question. 

As we have already seen, the Massa- 
chusetts Commission recommends a sys- 
tem of industrial schools and workshops, 
established and managed by a state 
board. The New York State Commis- 
sion says, 

* * * There are very many blind men and 
women who are capable of being taught, and 
of following some industrial training for 
whom provision should be made. 

That the provision here suggested 
does not include a work-shop or factory 
is shown by the second recommendation 
of the commission which says, 

We recommend that provision be made for 
the industrial training of the blind over 
twenty-one years of age, and to that end, 
that in the city of Buffalo there be estab- 
lished tentatively, in a rented building, one 
industrial school, or “school-shop.” 

Referring to the obligations of the 
state and to the disposition of the 
“school shop” students upon graduation, 
Dr. Park Lewis, chairman of the New 
York State Commission in his symposium 
article says: 

Shop schools should be established in 
various centres of population. They should 
be maintained by the state, and should be 
work schools simply. 

The state then having rescued its unfor- 
tunate citizen, the duty of his rehabilitation 
remains with his fellows. 

Whether, however, the employment be 
of private or of public origin, and 
whether the graduates be employed in- 
dividually or collectively, in village or 
city, at one trade or another, the poten- 
tial fact remains to be determined; 
namely, the real value of their labor as 
measured by usual business practice and 
Tesults. 

Economic «= cCOtdine = to common 
phificiency of standards, the returns from 

* the finished products of 
labor must pay interest on fixed capital, 
superintendence, shop cost, selling ex- 


pense, taxes or rent, insurance, repairs, 
and all other current outlay, and a satis- 
factory return on the working capital 
invested. If such returns can be de- 
rived from this class of labor as surely 
as from the labor of men working under 
usual conditions then the economic effi- 
ciency of these sightless workers will 
on an average be that of other workers; 
if not, then their labor value will fall 
below the commercial standard, and em- 
ployment will not be offered. The con- 
ditions of the situation are easily illus- 
trated : 0 

Suppose B and C to be experts at 
willow work, a trade always highly es- 
teemed for blind people, because light is 
less essential in this than in other trades 
and also because little has been done in 
this line with labor saving machinery. 
Suppose that they be required to work 
in competition with each other, all the 
conditions being the same except that C 
shall be blindfolded. Although C is 
not blind, he is for the time working as 
blind people must work, that is without 
the aid of sight, the pilot sense that 
guides and directs every movement of 
the workman’s hands. The result can 
be foretold without calculation. for it 
can be guessed. The work of C for a 
given time, when compared with that of 
B, will be found to be less in quantity, 
poorer in variety, not uniformly equal in 
quality or finish, and therefore less in 
market value. Willow work is the type 
of all handicrafts. C is the type of 
those who because of blindness must 
work in darkness and the results ex- 
press the relative productive capacity of 
the two classes of workers. If the num- 
ber of those engaged be larger, and if 
some-other trade be substituted for wil- 
low work, the effect will only be a differ- 
ence in the magnitude, but not in the 
character of the results. 

It should be noted here that in this 
realistic hypothetical case, B and C are 
not in fact competitors and the term 
competition does not properly describe 
their relation, for C, as he well knows, 
is handicapped beyond the power and 
hope of successful effort. A yacht or a 
horse so handicapped would be disquali- 
fied, and would not be allowed to enter a 
contest. 
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Another element that helps to dimin- 
ish industrial efficiency is the fact that 
the infirmity which renders a person un- 
fit for competition also unfits him for 
co-operation, for it is clear that an at- 
tempt to co-operate between the mem- 
bers of a disabled class would tend to 
augment their difficulties, and equally 
clear that efficient workers would not 
unite with those-who are disabled in any 
business conducted on a commercial 
basis. If this view be not correct, then 
blind people would be found engaged in 
work at trades, competing and co-oper- 
ating with those who see, either on per- 
sonal account or as the employes of 
others. 

It is significant, however, that al- 
though the New York Commission fur- 
nishes much data secured by personal 
visitation of several hundred cases, its 
statistical tables contain no instance of 
this kind. 

If confirmation of the conclusions de- 
ducible from this hypothetical case is 
needed, it is found in the evidence fur- 
nished in actual practice. There are sev- 
eral institutions in this country estab- 
lished for the instruction and employ- 
ment of adult blind people in trades. 
The New York Commission submitted 
to each of them the question, “Is your 
institution self-supporting?” to which 
one replied, “Not yet’; one, “Nearly 
so”; and the rest, “No.” It will be ob- 
served that none replied affirmatively. 
Some of these establishments combine a 
“home” or residence feature with the 
workshop, and upon this problem the 
New York Commission says: 


Your commission find that all attempts to 
combine industry and charity in the same 
establishment and under the same manage- 
ment have proved in every instance to be 
at best financial failures, and in its judg- 
ment such must continue to be the case since 

_ by its combination a premium is put upon 
idleness by giving the most charity to the 
least industrious person. 


The implication seems to be that the 
financial loss is due to the employment 
of some workers described as the ‘‘least 
industrious.” But if the most expert 
blind workman cannot compete with 
even the average of workmen who see, 
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as is doubtless the case, financial success 
will not be achieved even if all the blind 
workers are of the best or most indus- 
trious kind. These workers will rare- 
ly be found to be equal in the quality 
and amount of work done, and hence 
there will always be some not necessar- 
ily less industrious, but less productive, 
than others. 

Moreover, the combination of domi- 
cile and workshop is not demanded by 
social or moral interests to which indeed 
it is opposed. The only reason for it is 
financial, and grows out of the consider- 
ation that a given number of these work- 
ers can be supported en masse at less 
expense than if they were to be dis- 
persed in the community; and with the 
cost of living reduced, the shop returns 
will more nearly equal the outlay and 
the cost of maintenance will be reduced. 

That the blind themselves fully under- 
stand that inability to see is the cause 
of their industrial disablement cannot be 
doubted ; and to those who have studied 
the problem long and seriously, blind- 
ness is the direct cause of their industrial 
insufficiency, the one irremovable and in- 
surmountable obstacle which if all other 
obstacles be removed or surmounted, 
will still prevent their recognition as 
competitors or as co-workers in indus- 
trial vocations. This is a significant fact, 
repugnant to the desires and feelings 
of us all and so it is natural that one 
who is accustomed to view every social 
problem from a philanthropic viewpoint 
should feel that a satisfactory solution 
may be possible, through the correction 
of former or of present methods or by 
the adoption of new ones. 

Under the caption “The Recent Move- 
ment” the leading article of the sym- 
posium says: 


These investigations are showing * * * 
that from the standpoint of the community, 
the significant fact is not the lack of sight, 
which in an intellectual and xsthetic sense 
can be largely overcome by the methods of 
the schools, but their insulation as members 
of economic society. Therefore comes a de- 
mand that the scholastic institutions dealing 
with blind youths prepare them more con- 
cretely for after life. 
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In other words, the com- 
munity is not concerned so 
much with the fact that 
men are blind as with the fact that, be- 
ing blind, they are not employed in con- 
crete or industrial pursuits, and it is 
assumed that the reason why those who 
have attended schools for the blind do 
not work is that their education was not 
sufficiently concrete; that is, that blind 
boys and girls are not taught trades dur- 
ing their school period. Assuming for 
the moment that this proposition is true, 
and assuming that the education given 
is sufficiently concrete, we may point 
out the extent to which this recourse 
will restore the whole class of adult blind 
to concrete efficiency and equality. 


Industrial 
Training in 
Youth. 


In 1900, only 9.72 per cent of the’ 


whole blind population of this state was 
under twenty-one years of age. Reduc- 
tions because of eye troubles, infancy, 
general ailments, and other causes will 
reduce the number, so that those who can 
attend a school for the blind will not 
exceed five per cent of all. Of this five 
per cent about two per cent are girls and 
three per cent boys. Any attempt to 
make artisans of these blind school girls 
would be futile. As for the boys, even 
if all learned a trade, which would not 
happen, they would not be at economic 
parity with normal workers, for they 
will be subject to the law which regu- 
lates competition, as illustrated in the 
hypothetical case previously stated. The 
theory that the scholastic institutions 
should prepare the young blind for after 
life by instructing them “more concrete- 
ly” in mechanical trades is neither new 
nor true, its exploitation having been be- 
gun in this country in 1832 by the first 
schools, and its falsity having been re- 
peatedly and conclusively shown, not 
only by financial loss but by educational 
and moral decline. 

One of the latest instances is that 
given in a symposium article by J. Per- 
rine Hamilton, who says: 

When the state of Michigan began * * * 
to provide for the education of its blind 
people * * * in the school for the blind 
first established * * * industrial trades 
were introduced. 


Apparently, the Michigan people were 
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unaware of the lessons experience had 
elsewhere taught, and instead of starting 
where others had stopped, they started 
as others had done a half century before, 
and assuming the theory of concrete or 
industrial training for the young blind 
tried to carry it into effect. Continuing, 
M. Hamilton says: 


It was early discovered * * * that 
among those who have been thus trained at 
the school for the blind, many wished the 
school to continue to employ them, claiming 
that they were unable to start in business 
for themselves, or to secure employment in 
Shops with sighted help. 


Here is a modern case in which the 
blind youths received the specific con- 
crete training which the industrial theory 
assumes will surely prepare them for af- 
ter life, and yet the much desired object 
was not attained. 

In connection with the trade school for 
the young blind, the Michigan institution 
also tried the experiment of teaching 
trades to the adult blind. On this point, 
Mr. Hamilton says: 


Many persons who had lost their sight 
after becoming adults were very anxious to 
be taught some industrial occupation. * * 
* The Lansing School tried at first to meet 
this demand, but these endeavors * * * 
so imperiled the usefulness of the school as 
a moral and intellectual educational institu- 
tion for the youthful blind, and also resulted 
in such financial loss, that these efforts to 
assist the adult blind were entirely discon- 
tinued. 

After years of agitation more or less in- 
termittent the Michigan Employment Insti- 
tution for the Blind was finally established 
in 1903. 


It should be noted that while the ref- 
erences to the adult blind in Mr. Ham- 
ilton’s paper are not primarily relevant 
to the question of “more concretely” 
training the young blind which is now 
being considered, the two classes have 
been so often merged, both in theory 
and practice that a statement concerning 
one class carries with it some reference 
to the other. In this case, however, the 
reference to the adult blind is instruc- 
tive, for as will be later seen the history 
of the Michigan school in this matter 
is a repetition of the experience of the 
oldest schools in this country. 
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The schools in Boston, 
Philadelphia, and New 
York were opened about 
1832. The experience of any of these 
schools would be equally satisfactory _as 
an early example of intensive, industrial, 
or concrete training of the young blind, 
but the efforts of the New York school 
only will be taken for illustration. The 
primary impelling purpose of this school 
was, as it still is, to give to young people 
of school age who have lost their sight, 
an education equal in kind and degree 
to that given to other young people who 
possess all their senses, subject only to 
those unavoidable limitations which the 
absence of sight imposes. The educa- 
tional ends in view were clearly dis- 
cussed, for they were identical with the 
universal objects of education, but the 
means, methods, and practice by which 
to attain the desired ends had in the maiti 
yet to be devised and perfected; in short, 
the art and the science, the pedagogy 
and psychology of the education of the 
blind had still to be worked out and 
established. In the beginning there were 
no available embossed books, no appar- 
atus for tangible writing or for other 
school uses. Much that was suggested 
proved to be illusory and useless, and the 
best and most needed of these tangible 
utilities were so costly as to be unavail- 
able. 

Oral instruction, therefore, necessarily 
became the chief method of the early 
schools. By this method the pupils be- 
came unduly passive and silent, and their 
participation in class work was reduced 
to a minimum. Obviously, under these 
conditions, some mental and physical di- 
version was necessary. At the time 
under review, the kindergarten, the var- 
ious forms of sloyd, and other methods 
of co-ordinate mental and manual train- 
ing now followed, had not been evolved, 
and therefore there was no recourse ex- 
cept to the simplest branches of handi- 
craft. Again, the fact that blindness is 
a disabling infirmity had not been recog- 
nized from an economic commercial 
point of view, and it was believed that 
the young blind could be raised and 
maintained at economic par and be made 
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self-supporting through a course of in- 
dustrial training. 

This belief that competing power could 
be acquired, and that support and profit 
would be derived from handicraft pur- 
suits, constituted a strong incentive to 
that persistence in effort that is essential 
to success in any enterprise, and which 
in no case could be more necessary than 
in this one. 

Thus it will be seen that both by in- 
telligent interest and by the inevitable 
trend of automatic operation, the early 
schools worked upon the lines of con- 
crete instruction for a concrete end. 
The special efforts of the New York 
Institution for the Blind in New York 
city covered a period of thirty years and 
dealt generously, intelligently, and ex- 
haustively with every phase of the 
problem. 


The first period extended 
from 1832. to) 1845. -In 
1832 and 1833, the making 
of willow and mattress work, weaving 
and braiding of manilla and coir, floor 
and hearth mats, rag and list carpets, 
were introduced. Skilled instructors were 
employed, one having been brought 
from Scotland in 1833, to give instruc- 
tion in these branches. Braiding palm 
was introduced in 1836 and paste board 
box work in 1838. In 1844 seven regu- 
lar lines of boxes, besides many special- 
ties in fancy boxes, were manufactured, 
while the willow ware comprised four- 
teen lines; and this variety was later 
increased. 

During this period it was demonstrat- 
ed that owing to various causes, chief 
among which was the lack of sight, of 
capital, and of needed assistance, the 
graduates could not individually com- 
pete with seeing labor, and therefore 
were powerless. These conditions so 
impressed the managers of the institu- 
tion that they felt impelled to extend 
their efforts into a sphere of activity 
beyond that contemplated in the original 
purpose, and accordingly the institution 
undertook to relieve the situation by 
giving employment to its graduates, who 
should also reside on the premises. 


How the Work 
Started. 
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This phase continued from 
1845 to 1849, during which 
time the fact that the adult 
graduates were employed attracted 
the attention and _ stimulated the 
ambition of a number of adult 
blind people, who had lost their sight 
too late to enter the institution and who 
asked to be admitted to the shop, first 
as apprentices and later as employes. 

During the first period, it was hoped 
that the proceeds from the finished prod- 
ucts of the pupils’ work would pay the 
cost of this department. In this as in 
other cases, outlay for education does 
not make return in money values and 
cannot be measured by commercial 
standards. Hence there was no real 
basis for this hope which of course was 
not realized. 

During the second period, however, 
the case was different. The well trained 
graduates were employed as journeymen 
at full time, the work of the pupil 
apprentices was utilized to better ad- 
vantage than before, and success seemed 
at least more certain. Still it did not 
come and it was thought that the lack 
of success was largely due to the great 
disproportion between the number of ap- 
prentices and the number of journeymen 
which, owing to want of room, could 
not be increased. Moreover, the fuil 
benefits of division of labor could not 
be derived from so small a body of 
workers. These and other consider- 
ations coupled with the desire of 
the outside adult blind led to the 
third stage in the sincere and stren- 
uous effort of this institution to prove, 
if possible, that the hand labor of those 
who have lost their sight can be made 
commercially productive. 

This stage of the undertaking ex- 
tended from 1848 to 1862. The purpose 
was to retain the plan already existing 
and expand it, so as to afford an oppor- 
tunity for instruction and employment 
in trades to adult blind persons of good 
character, who were able and willing to 
learn and to work. 


Employing 
th 


e 
Graduates. 


A substantial brick build- 
ing, 200 feet on 8th ave- 
nue by 9o feet on 33rd 
and 34th streets, was erected, affording 
a fine salesroom and ample space for 


The Work- 
shop 
Experiment. 
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work-rooms, the storage of large quan- 
tities of raw materials and finished goods 
and for all other purposes. 

The trades and occupations which 
contributed to the wholesale and retail 
business comprised sixteen lines of plain 
and fancy willow work, eight lines of 
pasteboard boxes, woven and hand made 
mats and rugs in great variety of mate- 
rial, pattern and color, mattresses, up- 
holstering, braiding, palm leaf, netting, 
hammock work, brushes, brooms, and a 
great variety of knitted and crocheted 
fancy goods. 

At the inception of the enterprise, 
there was, as usually is the case, a call 
for goods based on sentiment, personal 
interest and curiosity. This, however, 
was soon supplied and the business then 
became subject to the usual laws of 
trade and of supply and demand. 

It was soon apparent that the local 
wholesale and retail markets did not ab- 
sorb the goods that were produced, 
samples of fine quality were sent out, 
and every effort was made to find a 
wider market in other states. The resi- 
dential privilege which was accorded to 
the graduates first employed, and which 
had been extended to the adult blind, 
proved to be so undesirable and burden- 
some that at the beginning of 1855, after 
nine years of trial, and about two years 
after similar action for like reasons had 
been taken by the Perkins School at 
South Boston, it was found necessary 
to abandon it, and to require the em- 
ployes to provide their own domiciles. 

After 1854, therefore, for a period of 
eight years, the enterprise assumed the 
character of an ordinary factory, with 
this difference, however; that while the 
ordinary factory might work on part 
time, with reduced help, or be shut down 
entirely when markets were overstocked, 
trade dull, or prices of raw material too 
high, the institution kept its blind em- 
ployes at work, as otherwise they would 
lose the stipend upon which they were 
absolutely dependent. 

Within the limits of this paper we 
cannot dwell in detail upon the promis- 
ing experiments, the alluring expe- 
dients, the patient struggles, the unreal- 
ized expectations, and the financial losses 
which marked this effort from 1832 to 
1862, when it was finally abandoned. 
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Suffice it is to say that 
Why the although the resolute and 


intelligent purpose of the 
managers of the institution, and the 
buoyant hopes and dogged efforts of its 
beneficiaries and employees, were strong- 
ly opposed to such a result; still the 
long-sustained effort proved that in the 
handicraft pursuits the value of the labor 
of sightless people is far below economic 
par, and that if all other infirmities be 
absent or overcome and all external ob- 
stacles be removed, still the lack of sight 
remains the one disabling infirmity 
which fully accounts for and explains 
this under value, and for which no heal- 
ing has as yet been found in the indus- 
trial world. 

Here it may be said in passing that 
the New York Institution for the Blind 
was not only the first and still is the 
only school for the blind in the world 
which measures its scholastic work by 
the same tests that are applied to the 
work in the public schools, but has also 
taken the lead in pioneer work along the 
lines of manual training. Besides the 
trades previously mentioned that were 
introduced, the sewing machine, knitting 
machine, chair caning, cooking and 
rafia work were first successfully 
taught at this school. Two young wo- 
men, having just completed their school 
course, were chosen as demonstrators 
of the sewing and knitting machines at 
the Centennial Exhibition held in Phila- 
delphia in 1876, and afterwards at state 
fairs and in the company salesrooms in 
New York. 

The knitting machine, although diffi- 
cult to learn because of the dropping of 
stitches (which however our girls were 
taught to detect by the ear), seemed 
very promising because of the complete- 
ness of the articles made upon it; but, 
notwithstanding this and the thorough 
mastery of the machine that was ac- 
quired, its use on a commercial basis was 
not practicable. This is an illustration 
of the conditions set forth in the hypo- 
thetical case. 

It may be pointed out that the power 
to detect by ear, in the midst of the whir- 
ring of several machines, the omission 
of a needle to take the thread, is doubt- 
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less the most remarkable example of the 
high discriminatiing power of the sense 
of hearing that has ever been attained, 
and well illustrates the nature of many 
of the problems of hearing and touch 
presented in the education of the blind, 
the discovery and solution of which 
would be impossible except at a special 
school. The knitting machine, however,. 
proved to be of little value in manual 
training, while the dwarfing effects of 
its stated use upon a scotoic operator 
are well illustrated in a case related by 
Prof. Griggs, referred to later. 

From what has already been said, it 
is obvious that the situation is prolific 
of stubborn facts and refractory condi- | 
tions and on this point the symposium 
contributors are in accord. The general 
view is expressed in the following cita- 
tions: 

The Massachusetts Commission says: 

The problem of devising wise and effective 
measures for providing the adult blind with 
adequate industrial training to-the end that 
they may engage in healthful and remunera- 


tive forms of industry is an intricate and 
difficult one. 


J. P. Hamilton, superintendent of the 
Michigan Employment Institution for 
the Blind, says: ‘ 

The problem of how best to care for and 
help the adult blind has not been solved. The 


work is new and necessarily in more or less 
of an experimental stage. 


It has been shown that at least sixty-_ 
five per cent. of all the blind are too old 
to learn and to follow a trade, that about 
five per cent. are mentally or physically 
unsound, that ten per cent. are minors, 
that ten per cent. are self-supporting or 
in good circumstances, leaving not over 
ten per cent. for industrial considera- 
tion; that about three-fifths of the last 
number are males and two-fifths females, 
some single, others married, and resid- 
ing in their own homes, in incorporated 
homes and in almshouses; that upwards 
of ninety per cent. of all received their 
education and acquired their trades and 
occupations while still retaining their 
sight; that beginning in 1832, persistent, 
intelligent, generous, and costly efforts 
have been made to impart self-support 
and remunerative ability to both the 
young and the adult blind by industrial 
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instruction in handicrafts; that the prob- 
lem is an intricate and difficult one, that 
none of these industrial enterprises, past 
or present, have been or are self-main- 
taining; that the problem remains un- 
solved; and that from an economic, 


commercial point of view accumulated 


experience indicates that it is not com- 
mercially susceptible of solution. Keep- 
ing these things in mind, the statements, 
suggestions, and recommendations pre- 
sented in the symposium articles will re- 
pay careful consideration. 
Doubtless the most signifi- 
pve Meace> cant statement relevant to 
the subject, to be found in 
the fourteen articles of the symposium, 
is that of Edward E. Allen, for many 
years past the principal of the institu- 
tion at Overbrook, Pa., and formerly a 
member of the faculty of the schools at 
Boston and at Upper Norwood, England. 
Mr. Allen has served as a leading mem- 
ber of the advisory board of the New 
York Association for Promoting the 
Interests of the Blind recently formed 
in New York and for some years past has 
supervised a census of the adult blind 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. Allen says: 

There is no single solution of this problem. 
* * +* That their case calls for study and 
alleviation there is no doubt. * * * A 
manifest duty is before us, but what to do 
and how to do it is not yet plain. 

When one possessing such rich oppor- 
tunities for observation, experience and 
reflection as Mr. Allen has enjoyed be- 
comes conscious of an existing obliga- 
tion, for the performance of which 
neither means nor ways have yet been 
made clear, men of less experience 
should not be expected to offer a solu- 
tion; and true educators and philanthro- 
pists will approach the question with 
deliberation and caution, unmoved alike 
by the appeals of sentimentality and the 
rose-tinted prophecies of the promoter 
in philanthropy. 

The two state commissions and the 
other writers favor industrial instruc- 
tion and employment, but there is wide 
diversity both of opinion and practice as 
to the desirability of combining the trade 
school, the factory, and the domicile. 

Those connected with “working 
homes” favor an organization embrac- 
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ing all of these features. Those con- 
nected only with “workshops”  dis- 
approve the “home feature,” while 


others advocate an entire separation of 
trade school, factory and domicile, ex- 
cept in the case of trade schools at which’ 
the apprentices may be provided with 
support. 

The Massachusetts Commission, after 
pointing out that the more general es- 
tablishment of bureaus of registry for 
the adult blind, whether graduates of the 
schools or not, is one of the most press- 
ing needs, says: 

Next in importance, perhaps, is the need 
of industrial or shop schools, and industrial 
homes. 

From this it appears that the com- 
mission stands committed to “industrial 
homes,” apparently as a logical sequence 
of “shop schools.” In this the Massa- 
chusetts and New York state commis- 
sions differ widely and in a most impor- 
tant sense. 

Dr. Park Lewis, president of the 
New York State Commission and pres- 
ident of the New York State School for 
the Blind, in his symposium article 
says: 

The state should then establish and main- 
tain practical work schools in which the 
blind of both sexes shall have an opportunity 
of learning some one of the industries that 
experience has shown them capable of suc- 
cessfully following; these should not be al- 
lowed to become homes, and only those 
should be admitted to their benefits who are 
mentally and physically capable of profiting 
by a limited course of instruction. 

This does not mean that a state trade 
school will not provide support and home 
for its apprentices, but it may and prob- 
ably does mean that support and home 
should be provided separately from the 
trade school premises in neighborhood 
families, and that support and home 
should not be furnished after the trade 
school course has been finished. 

The New York State Commission 
says: 

Your commission find that all attempts to 
combine industry and charity in the same 
establishment and under the same manage- 
ment have proved in every instance to be at 
best, financial failures, and in its judgment, 
such must continue to be the case, since by 
this combination a premium is put upon idle- 
ness by giving the most charity to the least 
industrious person. 
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The New York State Commission of 
1903 plainly stands opposed to the 
union of factory, as a business opera- 
tion, with the home, as a charity fea- 
ture. 

Here are two divergent views as to 
the mode and extent of state action. In 
so far as the industrial phase is con- 
cerned, the New York Commission 
recommends state action to give instruc- 
tion at home, pecuniary aid in starting 
an industry at home, and to establish 
“work schools,” and it does not recom- 
mend a state workshop or a state work- 
ing home. 

The Massachusetts Commission advo- 
cates industrial instruction and aid at 
home, and the establishment of state in- 
dustrial schools and working homes. 

The theory of the New York Com- 
mission seems to have been that if the 
adult blind are furnished with trade in- 
struction in some cases, and trade in- 
struction with some capital in others, 
supplemented with facilities for getting 
material and selling goods, they will then 
be able to maintain themselves against 
the rivalries of the labor market, and 
there will be no need for state work- 
shops or for working homes. The 
theory of the Massachusetts Commission 
seems to have been that notwithstand- 
ing the work schools and the home aid, 
the labor of the blind will still not be at 
parity with the labor of those who see, 
and hence that state workshops and in- 
dustrial homes will be needed. If the 
labor of the blind is adequately re- 
munerative, why should this question 
of a home come up at all in connec- 
tion with the subject of employment? 

The fact that it has been found neces- 
sary to provide a home as well as em- 
ployment is in itself evidence that the 
labor of the blind will not bring an “in- 
dependent self-support,’ But whether 
the object be to provide trade schools 
only, or to provide a support amelio- 
rated by trade schools and employment, 
the trade school members and the shop 
apprentices and workers should reside 
with the neighborhood families. Econ- 
omy in the cost of support is the chief 
extenuation for the congregate “working 
home.” When, however, one has lost 
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his eyes, he all the more needs the use 
of the eyes of others, and this can be 
most freely secured through living in 
the usual relations with those who see. 

While it is true that private philan- 
thropy may find the congregate home 
to be the best and perhaps the only mode 
of practical relief, especially in cities, 
this practice on the part of the state 
would be from a pecuniary point of view 
unnecessary, and from a social aspect it 
would be most undesirable and unwise. 
The divergent views of 
the two state commissions 
in regard to the scope of 


Scope of 
State Action. 


state action presents a financial phase — 


of more vital importance than that pre- 
sented in the “home feature.” 

This relates to the source from which 
are to be derived, first, capital for pur- 
chase of land, buildings, and equipment, 
and for starting industries at home; 
second, the working capital for operat- 
ing workshops and home _ industries; 
third, the regular income to make good 
the impairment of working capital aris- 
ing from yearly loss in operation. 

In effect, the policy suggested by the 
Massachusetts Commission is that the 
state shall assume the responsibility for 
all the adult blind who need its over- 
sight and care, and provide the means, 
methods and instrumentalities necessary 
for their instruction and well-being. 

As a matter of public policy the pro- 
vision made would be permanent. Blind 
people both in cities and in sparsely 
settled districts would receive suitable 
and adequate consideration, not as de- 
pendents upon charity, but as a disabled 
and infirm fraction of the people that 
must have care for the honor and wel- 
fare of the whole body. 

The plan of the New York State Com- 
mission would have the state provide 
home instruction, start the blind in new 
industries, furnish raw materials at cost, 
provide an “exchange” and maintain 
“work schools.” These 


should be maintained by the state and should 
be work schools only. * * * ‘The state 
then having rescued its unfortunate citizen, 
the duty of his rehabilitation remains with 
his fellows. 


Like the 
Massachusetts 


recommendation of the 
Commission, the fore- 
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going quotation from the symposium 
article of Dr. Lewis clearly indicates that 
the graduates of the work schools will 
not be able to “rehabilitate” themselves. 
The Massachusetts Commission would 
have the state continue its care over the 
trade school graduates. The New York 
Commission would let this duty devolve 
upon the community; or, in other words, 
upon the precarious support to be 
derived from individual contributions, 
administered and bestowed as charity. 
The importance of fostering family 
ties and duties, neighborly acquaintance- 
ship and interest, church membership 
and help cannot be too highly esteemed, 
but yet there seems to be something 
about the loss of sight in adult life which 
paralyzes action and renders suggestion 
futile, so that family and friends, tne 
neighborhood and the church seem help- 
less, each looking to the other and all of 
them to some other source for aid. 
Keeping these things and the lessons 
drawn from experience in mind, to- 
gether with the facts in relation to loca- 
tion, and diversities as to race, sex, age, 


health, and domestic and denominational 


relations, it appears that the state alone 
can provide those large, compassionate, 
and wise measures that will effectually 
meet the physical, social, and intellectual 
needs of the adult blind, and relieve 
them from dependence upon the inade- 
quate provision which genuine benevo- 
lence can at best make. 

One other suggestion, found on page 
639 of the symposium remains to be ex- 
amined. It is as follows: 


In the ideal industrial school toward which 
we fondly look, there ought to be at least 
fifty machines or processes available for a 
blind person. All possibilities, from the use 
of a machine requiring a certain degree of 
skill to the simplest processes, should be 
thoroughly tested. It should be the aim of 
such an industrial institute to train the per- 
son in the most remunerative kind of work, 
the person’s own ability being the gauge. I 
fully believe that at the end of twenty years 
every able-bodied blind person needing in- 
dustrial opportunities, between the ages of 
sixteen and thirty, can find work of some 
kind side by side with seeing people, if ef- 
forts are persistently made in this direction. 
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Competition his proposition is chimer- 

ith Seeing. ical, for its assumptions 

orkers, 
are unwarranted by expe- 
rience, sound reasoning, and the cus- 
toms that regulate employment. It is 
fallacious, for it assumes that machines 
can be operated and processes performed 
as well in darkness as in the light; that 
such work can be done as skillfully and 
profitably by hands unguided by sight 
as by hands directed by it; that ma- 
chines and processes can be satisfactorily 
learned by blind people, disconnected 
from the other machines and processes 
with which they are associated in actual 
factory practice; and that employers will 
give time or space to the exploitation of 
a proposition which is manifestly im- 

practicable. 

The writer last quoted also says: 

It is an unfortunate fact that although 
the blind sadly need opportunity to work, 
the seeing need quite as much a clearer com- 
prehension of the fact that a blind person, 


when given the opportunity, may become 
partially, if not entirely, self-supporting. 


Earning a living and earning the go- 
ing rate of wages are equivalent terms 
in the labor market, and the more clearly 
a business man sees that the blind can 
at best produce only a part of the prod- 
uct necessary to secure normal wages, 
the more certain will he be not to em- 
ploy that kind of labor. 

Commenting on this subject, the late 
Michael Anagnos says: 

The obstacles which hinder almost all 
persons bereft of the visual sense from en- 
gaging advantageously in handicrafts, or 
from seeking to obtain employment in fac- 
tories, are insurmountable, and no expedi- 
ents or devices of any sort can remove or 
lessen them. 

They can in no wise either take an active 
part in the industrial organization of the 
country, or engage individually with suffi- 
cient profit in any kind of handicraft, which 
promises to supply them with the means of 
independent existence. 


Suppose, however, the proposition to 
be feasible, what is the result anticipated 
to be and what is the price to be paid for 
it? 

First, only able-bodied graduates can 
hope for employment, and when we re- 
call the small number that at best can 
be assigned to the industrial group, that 
nearly one-half of these are women and 
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that a man can nowhere work to greater 
disadvantage than in the dark upon fac- 
tory machines and processes, it is clear 
that the number of able-bodied graduates 
who can qualify and find employment 
will be less than any assignable number. 

Second, only those can find employ- 
ment who are between sixteen and 
thirty years of age so that the maximum 
industrial life expectation will be four- 
teen years, and will be less according 
to the time spent at school in mental, 
moral and physical development. 

The proposition suggests sixteen as 
the age at which blind boys and girls 
should go to work in factories, side by 
side with seeing people. 


Of course, blind boys and 
girls could not do that 
without much shop drill 
prior to sixteen. While public policy 
provides compulsory education for those 
who see, and steadily raises the age limit 
at which minors may be employed in 
factories, this proposition would prac- 
tically deprive blind boys and girls of all 
above the rudiments of education, and 
of the chief benefits and joys of school 
life. Indeed it would deprive those who 
lose their sight at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen of all subsequent intellectual 
education. Miss Lucy Wright, in her ad- 
mirable symposium article, Field Work 
Among the Blind states as one of the 
conclusions from her study of the sub- 
ject in Massachusetts that “The blind 
need more instead of less education than 
the seeing.” 

Beginning with the fifth year, the 
education of people having five senses 
requires about nine years in the primary 
course, four in high school, and four in 
college, thus. making the students 
twenty-two years of age at graduation. 
When we reflect that education with only 
four senses, none of which can perform 
any vicarious service for the lost sense, 
is a much slower and vastly more diffi- 
cult process than with five senses, the 
suggestion that blind boys and girls can 
receive the proper education of body, 
faculties, and character that American 
citizenship requires, and at the same 
time be prepared and expected to find 
work as machine and process operatives 


Need for 
Intellectual 
Training. 


The Commons 


at the age of sixteen, exhibits a temerity 


that is amazing. 
Prof. Griggs, in one of his lectures, 


relates the story of a young girl who © 


had been obliged to seek work in a fac- 
tory. At first, she indulged in a little 
talk now and then, and when the end 
of the week came she found that her pay 
was short because her work was short. 
This taught her that she must not talk. 
She could not help thinking however, 
and so she indulged occasionally in 
pleasant memories and anticipations. At 
the end of the: next week, her pay was 
again short, and now she had learned 
that in order to perform the allotted 


task, she must work as automatically — 


and as insensately as the machine which 
she operated but which in fact dominated 
the operator, mind and body. 

Such an effort is obviously degenerat- 
ing and brutalizing, and yet this is the 
lot deliberately proposed for the blind 


boys and girls of our state and country. | 


The idea, however, is not a product 
of American thought, and will never be 
realized, at least in this country. 

What has already been said has made 
clear the proper functions of schools for 
the education of our young blind people. 
Under present and prospective conditions 
these special schools are indispensable 
and their resources should be wholly 
devoted to the physical, intellectual, and 
moral education of their pupils. 

In so far as education from kinder- 


garten to university has any direct and 


proper relation to vocation, the prime 
condition—life in darkness—unerringly 
points to callings that can be followed 
individually, by the use of hearing, touch 
and speech, and without the aid of sight 
or of muscular effort dependent upon it. 

Industrial or trade instruction belongs 
to the post-graduate period of adult life, 
and it should not be allowed to trespass 
upon the legitimate work of the schools, 
which is mind-building and _ citizen- 
making. The New York Commission 
with great force says: 


Some form of manual training for boys 
should take the place of the industrial train- 
ing now conducted in schools for the young 
blind. 


Education provides the only means 
by which our young blind people can ac- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


community when possible, 


Scotoic Labor, or Labor in the Dark 


quire self-respect, social recognition, 
and vocational independence: the only 
way by which to avoid in later years 
that gloomy darkness and ceaseless crav- 
ing of the mind which neither benevo- 
lence nor beggary can illumine or sat- 
isfy. 

As I have been actively engaged since 
the fall of 1859 in work to promote the 
education and welfare of the blind, those 
who have had the patience to peruse 
this paper may desire to know my views 
on the general subject. 


ra In countries where the 

for State sovereignty is vested in 
Action. 

one person, all others are 

subjects. The sovereign may bestow 


charity upon others but he cannot be- 
stow charity upon himself. In this coun- 
try the people are sovereign, and blind- 
ness deprives no person of his share in 
this attribute, and therefore any act done 
by the state in behalf of the blind is not 
charity but is an act of public policy to 
promote the welfare of the whole 
people, of which they are a constituent 
part. 

This fundamental principle has been 
recognized by the people of this state, 
who have declared in their constitution 
that the legislature may make such pro- 
vision for the education and support of 
the blind as to it may seem proper. As 
public policy and not as charity, the state 
may therefore command the wisdom and 
the resources of the people for this pur- 
pose. 

A plan for state action should com- 
prise the following features: 

1. The fullest educational opportunities 
for the young blind, as part of the educa- 
tional system of the state. 

2. One salaried commissioner for the adult 
blind, to be appointed under the civil service, 
who shall devote his whole time to this 
work. 

3. Instruction at home in manual training, 
including reading, writing, knitting, crochet- 
ing, hand and machine sewing, raffia and 
cord work, basketry, culinary and house- 
work, outdoor work, with suggestions as to 
Ways and means of useful occupation. 

4, Work-schools, with support for appren- 
tices, wholly separate from any workshop or 
factory. 

5. Starting and establishing shop-school 
graduates in their own wr in some other 


6. Work-shops or factories 


‘ for those who 
cannot be so established. - : 
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7. Attendants at shop-schools, and shop 
employes invariably to reside with families 
in the community. 

8. A system for supplying raw material at 
cost and for the sale of products. 

9. Statutory provision for admission into 
denominational homes of respectable, well- 
disposed blind people of the same faith. 

10. The support of respectable, well-dis- 
posed, friendless, or destitute people in good 
families whenever possible, but not exceed- 
ing three blind persons in any one family. 

11. The support in residential homes of 
respectable, well-disposed adult blind people 
not otherwise provided for. 

12. The care of disreputable, disorderly, or 
dissipated persons by the local authorities 
where such persons reside. 

13. A bureau of registry and information. 

14. Co-operation by relatives and the com- 
munity. 

But whether this work be done by 
the state or by charitable associations, 
no money should be appropriated or 
solicited upon the representation or 
expectation that scotoic labor will be 
commercially profitable or that scotoic 
workers can earn or ought to be ex- 
pected to earn an independent self-sup- 
port. 

Recently, a horse was seen painfully, 
struggling with a heavy load, making 
slow progress, while other teams with 
similar loads moved easily and freely 
along. The driver evidently felt that 
he was giving the horse an opportunity 
to work and earn his oats, which though 
quite willing, he had not the power to 
improve. Still the driver cried “get 
up,’ as his whip fell with a swish on 
the leathern coat of the panting creature. 
At length a man wearing a badge of the 
S. P. C. A. stepped from the sidewalk 
and stopped the horse, pointing out that 
it was infirm and disabled. The driver 
insisted that even if it was infirm that it 
could earn part of the cost of his oats. 
The officer (as the driver thought) was 
unreasonable, and insisted on sending 
the animal home to be cared for, and the 
driver to a magistrate to be reprimanded 
and fined for violating the law prohibit- 
ing cruelty to animals. 

From a high, humanitarian point of 
view, those who insist that people who 
are infirm from loss of sight can and 
must earn an independent living at in- 
dustrial pursuits are even less consider- 
ate than the merciless driver of. this 


horse. 


In the Field of Organizing Charity 


Charity The Dutch poor law, while 
Organization 
in Holland. qoor relief, places its great- 

est dependence upon the charity of churches 
and private societies. As a result, the 
churches have assumed the largest burden; 
the state still furnishes the next largest 
amount of what is needed, although private 
charities not under church control are as- 
suming an increasing responsibility. By 
the census of 1890, the last for which com- 
plete figures are available, the churches pro- 
vided 44.7 per cent., the state 42.8 and priv- 
ate charity 12.5. This records an increase 
in the work of both the state and private 
philanthropy, which will be shown to be 
still larger when later figures become avail- 
able. 

In Amsterdam, the “Liefdadigheid Naar 
Vermogen” does the work of a charity or- 
ganization society. It has been in existence 
since 1871 and its principles do not differ 
in essentials from those of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of New Amsterdam ex- 
cept that in 1892 the Elberfeld system be- 
came the basis of its central and district 
organizations. 

The society has also made a large num- 
ber of loans without interest, many of 
which are repaid. These loans are given on 
the security of one or more sureties to es- 
tablish the beneficiary in a small trade. 
While about $45,000 was given in relief 
from its own funds or as an intermediary, 
an additional sum half as large was loaned. 
One interesting and important feature of 
these loans is the requirement that at every 
repayment a small sum must also be paid 
into the Post Office Savings Bank so that 
when the loan is repaid a certain sum 
stands to the credit of the borrower, a 
means by which many a person has stepped 
from dependence into independence and the 
possession of a small bank account. 


The Children’s Among the children’s socie- 
Mission ties of Boston the Children’s 
of Boston. Mission, whose fifty-seventh 
annual report has recently been issued, oc- 
cupies an honored place. In its early days 
it placed out over two hundred children in 
the states of the middle west by the ac- 
cepted method of the time, which has now 
been very largely discarded. To-day the 
Children’s Mission aims to keep the chil- 
dren that it places out near by under close 
oversight. In addition to those that it 
places out many are referred to other so- 
cieties that are better equipped to take care 
of such conditions as exist, and many a 
child has had .its own home improved 
through the guidance and advice of the so- 
ciety’s officers. .At the end of the year it 
was boarding out eighty-six children, it had 
placed twelve children, free of charge, and 
four children were earning wages. 
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not abolishing public out-. 


The Syracuse During the past year the 


Associated 
Charities. 


a city appropriation for a paid probation of- 


ficer and it has enlisted more than seventy- © 


five persons as volunteers. A special room 
has been provided in the City Hall and the 
work already done has well demonstrated 
the value of this special provision. 

The society has also enlisted the labor 
unions of the city against tuberculosis and 
has issued jointly with them a folder of in- 
struction. 
six of the labor unions, and to meet the 
need the Syracuse Free Dispensary has es- 
tablished a tuberculosis clinic. As a re- 
sult of the society’s urging there have been 
instituted church concerts for the pleasure 
and education of the masses of the people as 


Syracuse Associated Chari-— 
ties has been able to secure 


Physicians have lectured before — 


“ 


well as occasional entertainments in public 


institutions. 
The Syracuse Boys’ Club, which is closely 


affliated with the Associated Charities — 


through its leader has also had a season of 
great activity and the city authorities have 
been encouraged to make provision for 
healthful sports and athletic contests. 

Medical inspection was established in the 
public schools last spring and information 
is being gathered by means of which the de- 
ficient and backward children will have bet- 
ter special oversight. Meanwhile a small 
wood yard which was opened by the society 
last winter has attacked the tramp problem. 

In these many ways the Associated Char- 
ities is not only relieving present distress 
but attempting to prevent its recurrence in 
the future. 


St. Gregory's During September the Vol- 
Emergency unteers of America took over 
Hospital. the management of St. 
Gregory’s Hospital and a certificate of in- 
corporation was granted it by the State 
Board of Charities changing its name to St. 
Gregory Emergency Hospital of the Volun- 
teers of America. For two years the hos- 
pital started by St. Gregory’s Society has 
led a somewhat precarious existence in spite 
of the fact that there was an undoubted 
need for a hospital in the lower business 
district. Now that it passes under the fi- 
nancial management of the Volunteers and 
the State Board of Charities has given its 
official sanction to incorporation, its work, if 
well done, will doubtless command the re- 
spect and support of this community. 


Improvement At an informal meeting of 
of Intersociety general and assistant secre- 
Relations. taries and agents of most of 
the Charity Organization Societies repre- 
sented at the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction held in Philadelphia in 
May, 1906, the question of more definitely 
stating the responsibility of societies to each 
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other was discussed, and a committee was 
appointed to present to all such societies 
some suggestions whose value might be de- 
termined in practice during the next year 
with the hope that a better form of co-opera- 
tion might grow out of them at the next 
conference. It was recommended that in 
family cases each society give precedence as 
far as practicable to out of town inquiries 
over all local work except in emergency 
cases; that as far as possible the society 
make at least a partial report within three 
days of the receipt of the inquiry, this re- 
port to be followed by supplementary re- 
ports at a later time; that a society report 
Within twenty-four hours of the receipt of 
a request for inquiry in which for some par- 
ticular reason an immediate report is asked, 
or, if impossible, to send immediate expla- 
nation of delay; to make inquiries in neigh- 
boring communities without charity organi- 
zation societies, whenever the local work 
will permit, providing the society request- 
ing such visits states that it will bear the 
travelling and other expenses incurred. 
Whenever such outside visits cannot be 
made the society receiving the request 
agrees to transfer the request to some local 
society or correspondent if possible, and 
will notify the society inquiring of the dis- 
position. 

Suggestions were also made to the society 
making the inquiry, namely, that it ask for 
information only when the need of it was 
definite and evident and that it give enough 
of the facts so that the society making the 


inquiry could do its work in an intelligent: 


way. 

It was also recommended that societies 
conform with the rules of the Transporta- 
tion Committee in all instances involving 
the sending of applicants. 

These and other recommendations were 
adopted at an adjourned meeting of the in- 
formal conference and have now been more 
formally adopted by a large number of 
charity organization societies of the United 
States and Canada. It is expected that at 
the Minneapolis Conference a similar in- 
formal meeting will be held at which the 
experience of the societies with these rules 
during the year will be discussed as well 
as larger questions growing out of these 
inter-society relations. Already one hears 
of an exchange of information about the 
peripatetic applicant, and the establishment 
of a national bureau of mendicants is likely 
to come up for discussion also. 


Charity 
Organization 
on the Pacific 
Coast. 


The calamity which brought 
such great distress to San 
Francisco and to other com- 
munities on the Pacific coast has had the 
effect of awakening many of the western 
communities to the need of organizing 
their charitable enterprises. 
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In June, Sacramento, Cal., took important 
steps toward the organizing of its charitable 
work and Edward T. Devine, who was then 
in charge of the National Red Cross work 
in San Francisco, made the important ad- 
dress of the occasion. 

Pasadena after some years of discourag- 
ing work has succeeded in organizing its 
Charity Organization Society more effective- 
ly and is devoting special attention to the 
great problem of protecting its health and 
the health of its visitors from the ravages of 
tuberculosis. Miss Girdlestone, the execu- 
tive officer, was for a time a worker in the 
Nurses’ Settlement in New York city, after 
that spending a year at Saranac. A healt 
camp consisting of eighteen acres has been 
established at Pasadena in a beautiful lo- 
cation about two miles from the centre of 
the town but quite accessible to it. 

The report of the superin- 
Home and tendent of the Children’s 
Aid Society. tome and Aid Society of 

Chicago is an interesting story of a large 

work, the work of the second largest child 

helping society in the United States. Six 


Children’s 


‘ hundred and forty-six homes were found for 


homeless children during the year and 1,500 
children were helped through its aid depart- 
ment, while 157 children were boarded out 
at an expense of $46,582. 

The society was founded in 1883 and was 
first called the American Educational Aid 
Association, its principal aim being to help 
poor children to get an education. Five 
years later its methods began to shape them- 
selves on starvation salaries in the form of 
commissions on collections. It gathered to- 
gether a little group of workers and it 
opened a receiving home in Aurora, IIl., 
changing its name meanwhile to the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society for placing children in 
family homes. Ten years later its income 
had grown to $20,000 a year, it had been 
consolidated with the Chicago Children’s Aid 
Society and had opened a second home at Du 
Quoin, Ill. Since that time it has opened 
two additional homes in different parts of 
the state and has improved its placing out 
methods and increased the efficiency of its 
supervision. The society aims to preserve 
the spirit of sympathy, tenderness, patience 
and love in dealing with little children and 
their parents, and to avoid the hardening 
tendencies to which all who deal constantly 
with suffering and misery are in danger of 
yielding. At the last annual meeting ad- 
dresses were given by Merritt Starr, Rev. 
H. H. Axtell, T. D. Hurley of the Children’s 
Visitation and Aid Society, Henry W. Thurs- 
ton, chief probation officer of Chicago, and 
E. P. Bicknell of the Chicago Bureau of 
Charities. 


The Treatment of the Delinquent 


Recidivist is the French word 
for an habitual criminal, the 
person who in prison lan- 
guage is known as the “rounder.” When he 
is discharged from prison the keeper knows 
that he will come back to the same prison 
or go to another one within a few days. 
When the offense grows out of intoxication, 
recommitments are made with great rapid- 
ity. There are other causes of recidivism; 
but none of them yield to simple juridical 
treatment. The problem of how to treat 
them ig a large and difficult one; still more 
important is the question of prevention. Dr. 
Jules Morel, medical director de 1’Asile 
d’Aliénés de l’Etat, &4 Mons, Belgium, one of 
the most prominent alienists in Europe has 
long given attention to this important sub- 
ject. At the fifteenth Congress of Physi- 
cians held at Lisbonne in April of the present 
year, he presented a paper on “The Preven- 
tion and Treatment of Criminal Recidivists 
(Prophylazie et Traitement des Criminals 
Récidivists), a French reprint of which has 
come to hand. It is one of the most inter- 
esting contributions that has been made to 
this subject. 

Among the scientific data presented in 
this report are statistical tables based on 


The Preven- 
tion o 
Recidivism. 


the examination of 496 recidivists and also 


notes of the characteristic peculiarities of a 
large number of typical recidivists. Among 
these 496 there were 133 who had received 
no schooling, 128 had received but rudiment- 
ary instruction, and 165 were able to read 
and write; 246 were habitual inebriates, 174 
had a father or mother addicted to drink, 
121 had very close relatives who had been 
convicted of public offenses; 125 showed 
marks of degeneracy hereditary or acquired, 
and only ninety-three seemed to reveal no 
such defect, but in this last number only 
twenty-nine had had primary instruction 
and twenty-nine rudimentary instruction; 
thirty-four had not even had the least in- 
struction. Dr. Morel’s description of indi- 
vidual cases was based on an examination 
of 150 between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty years, and of these sixty-seven brief 
descriptions are given in this monograph. 
All of these cases had been condemned suffi- 
ciently often to bring them within the ranks 
of recidivists. Thus a boy of nineteen had 
received six condemnations; a boy of 
twenty, nine, another of the same age eleven, 
and one of twenty-three had had fourteen. 
The family history of many of these cases 
would open radiating lines of inquiry in 
which it would be quite evident that hered- 
ity and environment had both made their 
contributions. To punish such a person 
under the legal method of treatment for the 
single act which reveals his character and 
to pay no attention to the causes which 
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made him: what he is, is to continue the 
blindfold method of justice which has too 
long prevailed. 

Dr. Morel has based his observations and 
prescriptions less upon the characteristics 
of physical degeneracy than upon the marks 
of psychical degeneracy. Not content to 
merely exhibit his scientific data, he treats 
with great earnestness the moral and social 
duues they force upon us. “We admire,” he 
says, “the wisdom of governments which un- 
dertake work for the improvement of the 
soil and its products, which organize splen- 
did expositions for the improvement of ani- 
mals useful to man. But what have they 
done to improve those unfortunates called — 
“the plague of society.” Relief is not to be™ 
found merely in the extension of the police, 
the increase of judicial power, the multipli- 
cation and amelioration of prisons. We 
must not begin at the top of the ladder. 
Trainers of animals have shown greater in- 
telligence. They begin their mental train- 
ing of the animal at the earliest age; they 
refuse to undertake the training if the age 
is too advanced. Dr. Morel thinks that the 
treatment of defectives should begin at the 
earliest age. Schools for backward children 
under the charge of competent medical spec- 
ialists should first be invoked. It is only as 
a last resort, after numerous and vain ef- 
forts, that the least favored of such children 
should be committed to asylums for idiots. 
There is necessity for more establishments 
for backward and undisciplined children. 
Dr. Monkemdller, after having examined 200 
children of a reform school, found that sixty- 
eight showed signs of intellectual inferiority 
going back to their birth. 

To diminish the criminality of the degen- 
erate Dr. Morel suggests: 

1. Every child having a hereditary taint, 
which may lead to mental alienation or de- 
generacy should be closely watched and sub- 
jected to special treatment. Among these 
children are those of the insane and of al- 
coholic degenerates, and of habitual crimi- 
nals, aS well as those who have long suffered 
from debilitating nervous maladies. 

2. Measures to be taken to prevent alco- 
holism are of the greatest importance. The 
alcoholic parent while degenerating progres- 
sively contributes to the formation of a 
generation in which degeneracy is still more 
advanced. The testimony which Dr. Morel 
has gathered under this head is worthy of 
presentation in a separate article. 

8. Schools for the backward children 
should be increased in number and teachers 
should take pains to weed out from their 
normal classes those who need a course of 
medico-pedagogic treatment. Work in this 
direction is yet rudimentary. Eventually 
we may expect that governments will give 
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greater attention to methods of developing 
backward and imperfect children. Idiotic 
children being eliminated, schools should be 
organized for the children of well-to-do par- 
ents offering no hope of amendment, and 
should be similar in character for those of 
the poor established under government pa- 
tronage. 

4. The consequences of this medico-peda- 
gogical treatment would lead to further clas- 
sification and repeated examinations would 
reveal tendencies in certain cases, and this 
would notably reduce the population of re- 
form schools and that of our depots of men- 
dicancy and vagabondage. 

It remains simply to consider the ques- 
tion of the segregation and treatment of 
adult delinquents. The principle of the in- 
determinate sentence should be applied to 
every criminal reputed dangerous and re- 
form schools on the Elmira plan made as 
perfect as possible, should be created for 
this class of criminals. Every such estab- 
lishment should have an alienist as a per- 
manent member of its staff. 


Rese Rey. Charles L. Cooder, D. 
aliue ¢ ; 

Be excsaveiccte D., moral instructor at the 
Sentences. New Jersey Reformatory, in 


a paper on the value of the indeterminate 
sentence, thus speaks of the economic ad- 
vantage: “Take now the actual case of in- 
mate No. 0, whose maximum sentence, on 
the time-sentence plan, would have been 
fifty years. Presuming that he could gain 
ten years by ‘good conduct’, which is the 
indeterminate method, he would have to 
serve forty years. His maintenance for 
forty years at $88.73 a year, which is the Re- 
formatory average, would cost the state of 
New Jersey $3,549.20. But as a matter of 
fact this inmate No. 0 served about two 
years, learned a regular trade, cost the 
state of New Jersey $177.46 for actual main- 
tenance, and is now as a discharged and free 
man, working at his trade at $18 a week and 
supporting a relative. And as a producer, 
or wage earner, for the next forty years 
which he might have spent in prison under 
a time sentence, he will have earned for him- 
self at $18 a week, counting fifty weeks to a 
year, at a trade that guarantees steady work, 
the magnificent sum of $36,000. Besides 
this, he is now a taxpayer and hence a 
source of revenue to the state. Incidentally, 
I would have you note the coincidence that 
what three such discharged men will earn 
in wages in forty years of useful freedom is 
equivalent to the cost of a much-needed new 
wing to the reformatory building. This man 
was not herded in a corridor but given a 
room to himself where after work hours, he 
spent his time in reading and in the study 
of school text-books. As a_ tax-saving 
scheme, the indeterminate sentence is a 
great success.” 
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The Harm An English prison governor 
of Short in a communication to the 
Sentences. 


London Times, shows how 
the short and arbitrary sentences imposed 
by the court, interfere with the work of the 
prison: 

“Modern prison treatment is intended to 
be as much reformatory as deterrent in its 
effects. The intention is, I think, wise and 
humane; but what is the use of the inten- 
tion when it is frustrated by the way in 
which sentences are dealt out? To the hab- 
itual prisoner or recidivist the prison has 
become his home, where he is satisfied, or 
resigned, to spend his life, as long as it af- 
fords him frequent intervals of liberty to be 
employed and enjoyed in short debauches 
of crime and licentiousness. What is the 
use of trying to teach better things to the 
habitual criminal—at the best a very uphill 
task—when his course of instruction is to 
be interrupted every few weeks by incur- 
sions into the outer world, where he is wel- 
comed back by the old gang, back to the old 
life again for a week or two, the length of 
the holiday depending upon luck and the 
activity of the police in his neighborhood? 
When he gets caught again he knows almost 
to a day what he will get, and he comes 
back to prison for the usual month or so, 
perfectly indifferent, even jubilant if he 
happens to get a bit less than he expected, 
with his few weeks of imprisonment cheered 
up with the recollection of his last outbreak, 
and looking forward with eager anticipation 
to his next.” 

New Jersey 


Conference 
Proceedings. 


The proceedings of the fifth 
annual meeting of the New 
Jersey State Conference of 
Charities and Correction, held at Newark, 
February last, have just come to the editor’s 
table. It contains two hundred pages of ex- 
cellent material covering the whole range of 
topics included in the designation “charities 
and correction.” It is well printed and also 
well indexed. 


The veteran English penolo- 
gist, William Tallack in a 
letter to the London Times, 
speaks as follows of the value of probation: 
“A more general adoption of a friendly su- 
pervision of offenders, either by the chief 
police authorities or by discharged prison- 
ers’ aid societies, or, better still, by specially 
appointed probation officers (as in Amer- 
ica), would greatly tend to keep criminals 
in check. Mr. Barwick Baker once said to 
me, ‘Of all means of punishment or preven- 
tion I consider surveillance is the most val- 
uable.’ But a surveillance friendly to the of- 
fender, as well as protective to the public.’ ” 


Friendly 
Surveillance. 


Prison The meeting of the Swiss So- 
Reform in ciety of Prison Reform was 
Switzerland. 


held October 1-3 at Coire. 
The subject of the third day was a discus- 
sion of the subject on children’s courts in 
the United States and the question of their 
introduction in Switzerland. 
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The Janitors’ Advocate is an interesting 
paper circulated among the janitors of New 
York City. Like all such ventures, its 
initial difficulties are largely financial and 
these are being met in part by contributions 
from those who see the practical value of 
such a medium of information among jani- 
tors. In the words of one East Side worker, 
“If The Advocate could have a free circula- 
tion among the janitors or be sold at a nomi- 
nal price, the paper might be made a factor 
for civic work in New York City. There is 
not a department of the city government with 
which the janitor does not come in contact 
and even in conflict. A paper that would 
give the janitor an idea of the operations 
of the city departments would, therefore, be 
very helpful to the city government and the 
citizens. Furthermore, those interested in 
bettering conditions might likewise, through 
the medium of such a paper, do effective 
work among the tenement house districts.” 


The “Bezabel” School.—According to a re- 
port of Prof. Boris Schatz, the Jewish arts 
and crafts school “Bezabel,” in Jerusalem, 
which was established in March last, is mak- 
ing good progress. A recent edition of the 
Hebrew Standard says that the first class 
consists of ten pupils, whose artistic educa- 
tion is already advanced. The second class 
has eight pupils, who are showing particular 
aptitude for drawing. The third is occupied 
with articles in plaster of paris. Another 
department—for carpet weaving—has forty- 
five pupils, who are also being taught dyeing 
and spinning. It is expected that this will 
provide lucrative employment for very many 
people, and that it will be possible to intro- 
duce into the market a special type of Pales- 
tinian carpets. The demand for admission 
is so great that 355 applications had to be 
refused in two weeks. An evening school 
has been added, where twenty-five pupils 
are being taught drawing, and a Hebrew 
conversational class is to introduce a uni- 
form language among the numerous nation- 
alities to which the pupils belong. 


$15,000 for Boston Charities.—Six chari- 
table institutions of Boston were equal bene- 
ficiaries of the will of Elizabeth B. Maxwell, 
of Milton, Mass. The estate, which amounts 
to about $15,000, is divided among the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, Home for Aged Women, Home for 
Aged Couples, Home for Aged Colored 
Women, McLean Hospital and Roxbury 
Charitable Society, all of Boston and vicin- 
ity. 

Building Department Investigation—An 
investigation of the Building Department by 
a special committee of the common council 
is in progress at Newark. The results show 
lack of system and general poor manage- 
ment. There are rumors or bribery and 
other corruption, but thus far no definite 
proofs have been obtained. 

June 12 at Minneapolis—At the meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the National 


Charities and The Commons 


Conference of Charities and Correction, held i ¢ : 
at Albany last week, June 12 was designated 


as the opening date for the conference of 
1907 in Minneapolis. 


$10,000 to Hebrew Charities —The will of 
Adolph Herrmann, filed for probate in New 
York city, contains charitable bequests ag- 
gregating $10,000, of which $5,000 goes to 
Mount Sinai Hospital, $2,500 to the Monte- 
fiore Home, $1,000 to the Hebrew Benevo- 
lent and Orphan Asylum Society, and $500 
each of the United Hebrew Charities, the 
Home for the Aged and Infirm, and the 
Mount Sinai Training School for Nurses. 
Mr. Herrmann died at Far Rockaway on Au- 
gust 27. 


American Civic Association.—The annual 
meeting of the American Civic Association 
will be held in Milwaukee, October 24, 25 and 
26, aS the guests of the mayor of Milwaukee, 
the Citizens’ Business League of Milwaukee, 
the Milwaukee branch of the Women’s Out- 


door Art League of the American Civic Asso- _ 


ciation, and the Board of Park Commission- 
ers, of Milwaukee. 

People’s Forums.—What a free platform 
means to a modern American community 


was the subject before the opening dinner 


for the year of the New York Cooperativists, 
Charles Sprague Smith told of the work 
and aims of the People’s Institute, John 
Martin took the practical difficulties which 
must be faced in starting such a forum as 
that carried on in Harlem, and John Spargo 
told how the Yonkers forum is reaching 
out and affecting the municipal life. 
New York Monday Club.—The closing 
meeting of the New York Monday Club un- 
der the presidency of R. R. Reeder was held 
this week. It was in a sense a reception to 
the New York social workers who took part 
in the emergency relief work at San Fran- 
cisco. Addresses were made by Edward T. 
Devine and Lee K. Frankel. Books of 
photographs showed the Red Cross head- 
quarters, the refugee camps, kitchens and 
burnt districts; and the silver loving cup 
was passed from hand to hand which was 
presented to Dr. Devine at the banquet given 
at the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
at the time of his departure. Among the 
speakers at that banquet were those who at 


the outset had resented the sending of out- © 


siders to the stricken city; and _ their 
changed attitude was perhaps the happiest 
feature of the occasion. Tribute was paid 
at this week’s meeting to the spirit of brav- 
ery, self-sacrifice, and unexampled co-op- 
eration, in which San Franciscans met what 
followed the disaster. 
The following officers were elected: 


Charles D. Hilles, New York Juvenile Asy- 


lum, President. 


G. B. Walsh, Society to Protect Children © 


from Cruelty; S. C. Lowenstein, Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum, Vice-Presidents. 

W. R. Garbutt, Five Points’ House of In- 
dustry, Treasurer and Mrs. E. A. Mc- 
Cutcheon, Charity Organization Society, See- 
retary. 


